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SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 


VILLAGE COUNCIL. | BASEBALL 1911. 


A meeting of the Village Council] PLAYERS APPOINT OFFICERS. 
was held on Wednesday evening in 
hb. C. Ludtke’s office. with Councillors 
Dyer, Ludtke and Colp in attendance. 

The Secretary (B. I. J 


A well attended meeting of base- 
ball players and others interested was 
lield in BK, B. Louck’s office on Monday 


amieson) evening to arrange for the coming 
shan Up tis question * the recre=| season 


e 8 8 
Muara tnt] Fine wainea vom oe oof BUSINESS iS Booming. 
WIRE ! tion for which had been returned fvou was the appointment of officers, and 
the Board of Trade with the recon 


this resulted as follows; — 


mendation that the reference toa} yyon, President, Hon, A. McLean 
nuisance ground be expunged, MPP 


Upon the request of the Council, 
Councillor Ludtke was now requested 
{to re-draft the petition. 


President, Mr. H. Hobson. 
Vice-President, Mr. A. F. Werts, 
See-Treasurer, Mr. R. S. Beattie. 


A deputation from the W.C.T.U.) Manager, Mr. W. E. Hopkins . 
Accs Manager, Mr, W. E. Hopkins. 

W/E RE £ nasi . Tax Gok the AP ie The question of forming a League I am still too busy 

mage, B,C. Lndtke anc ev.) M. 14) composed of clubs between Medicine 

hi vight were present and intimated Hatand Lethbridge was brought up to write an advi. 
their desive to speak to the é Council! eng discussed, and eventnally it was 
upon the matter of gambling and} yesolved that the club make an effors 

prise-fighting in Bow Island to form a league and write the neigh- 

A CAR-LOAD JUST RECEIVED. Mrs, Wright stated that it was the ! n 


: ab ae i boring towns with that object in view. 
wish of the W.C.T.U, to endeavor, if} phe present. baseball ground, it was 


° possible, to abolisn both gambling} stated, could again be obtained, Mr, 
and prize-fighting in town, and desired} y Olguist having kindly given his 
eas [ 3) to k ie whe ‘ v the Village raged consent to another year’s tenancy. F B iO UCKS DOW isla it ad 
coul ormulate measures with that Aftor s *t diactissi ‘lative e ° . ® 
R. E. A. COLP, Proprietor After a short discussion relative to 9 


obje et in vi ve 3 the raising of funds, it was decided to 
Che Council stated, in reply, that at 


arrange for a dance to be held in Lin- 
BOW. ISLAND ALBERTA. | present they had no constable here to ; 


isa ‘peed | quist Hall on Easter Monday night, 
Fenforce the law, but that they would}. committee for this purpose to be 
| do all they possibly could in the mat 


. “| appointed by the manager. 
ter. ; The secretary announced that the 
Councillor Dyer suggested that the 


Sheba pant receipts last year amounted to $539. 
W.C,T.U, frame a petition, and after} 95 


securing signatures, forward it to the 
Provincial Government. 


5, expenditure $515.85, thus leaving 
a balance in hand of $24.10. 
| With a hearty vote of thanks to] PER se! ik > SRL STR 


The question was further discussed, peter: W. R. Wright and EB. 


pu several suggestions made, and Loucks 


the retiring secretary and} 
eventually the matter was left in abey- manager, the meeting then terminated, | E. C, LUDTKE 
ance to ascertain what steps could be } 


lt iken to abolish the nuisance com: | gee | LAN yy CO 
[ sin heise then withdrew, DISTRICTS ARRANGED. : 


WILLOW POSTS. WILLOW POSTS | ficcnstatie sc indicts ant it PRESBYTERIANS AND METH. 


a = k f ticati ODISTS IN SESSION. Dealers in Daring the Lenten Season T have 
| Was resolved to as or applications ee F . made arrangements to receive reg- 
| fay the post. } A joint committee ofthe Methodist Farm Land id & Town Lots iiatabipnietia of Fresh Ocean and 
Secure these now as_ the | The mecting then terminated, and Pyesbyterian Churches for the Lake Fish, also all kinds of Smoked 
supply is limited | j Medicine Hat distvict met at Medicine|} Money Loaned gn Improved Farms a ; ~ ngs ge fon “eae Arent 
: r s Al. ™ ee me un neo rOICce OOd fa 
A Hat veeently for the purpose of divid > ; - r 
| : | Muttou and Pork always on hand, 
‘ | ELECTRIC RAILWAY. foe the district into sections, which | We write Fire and Life i 
” — ; py eyts finally assigned as under:— | Insurance. i Delicious Pork Sausage. 
| At OftaWa last week ‘iietiais AY ® tS Str etk 3 ts, : thi 
| ection? iBueca'ts. ‘tac Fetiice # 
| 


Ue ire w' 
‘ : race Fey of the province to north of sf 
way with a capital stock of $10,000,000 | the Red Deer river NOTARY J /UBLIC, etc. 


ea ; . MARKET. oF 
The company proposes to build the} gaetion 2 assigned to the Presby- } 6 
| following lines : 4 


terian church, runs from Medicine BOW ISLAN' 7 ALTA B. T. Whitney, Propr. 
Hat to range 8 thence north of the 
Red Deer river. 

Sectiou 3 runs from range 8 to 
range 15 thence north of the Red Deer } 
river. This is assigned to the Meth- 


ee Po eee (a) From a point or near the city 
of Calgary, to the town of Banff, in 
Rocky Mountain Park, 

(b) Froma point at or near Cal- 
| gary south of the Bow River, through 
lor sear the Thigh hills, to Medicine | gqist church. 
Hat, crossing the Bow viver at a point) gection 4 runs from range 15 to} 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, and all 


A CAR-LOAD JUST ARRIVED. amit consire te al ttt church, and ran trom thecwternl| ELC, LUSTKE, JP." || PIONEEn MEAT | 
kinds of First-class Building Material. 


| between the Little Rolling hills and range 19 thence to the Red Deer river. | 


Grand Fork ‘ : ate Ve & ¢ 
Nase ance ¥ ERE i ; Assigned to the Presbyterian church, { f the) i ae 'y 
(ec) From the said railway between Section 5 runs from east boundary of 


GIVE US A CALL. 


| Calgary and Medicine Hat, at a point} | province tothe International boundry, | 


jin or ne: ong Co I r . : : ‘ 
jin ov near Long Coulee, to Lethbridge. | and five ranges in width ave assigned 
(a) From a point on the said rail-| 


| igh to the Presbyterian church, 

| way between ¢ valyary and Medicine|  gection 6 runs west from the west- Com Da ny 
{Hat at or near Expense Coulee, | oun side of range 6, south of the 

i\Crow’s Nest line to the western | 
| boundary of range 10, thence north to | 
western side of range 12, thence south | 
to International boundary, excepting | 
Bow Island town where both churches 


Pioneer Lumber Com’y 


| Taber, thence westerly to Lethbridge 
thence to the said railway between } 
| Calgary and Medicine Hat at a point 
on the said railway at or near Long 
| Coulee, 


A. F. DULMAGE :: Manager 


(e) Fromapointon the said railway |, isecad With: anaes pe : 
between Calgary and Medicine Hat, at ay err eb ine heeds ne pabllina A COMPLETE LINE OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
| ioe ii ,/ assigned to the Methodist church, 
OF Raa Thigh ills, to the town of Suction 7. From Coleridge west to 
McLeod, 


range 10 and thence north to the river, 


(f) : rs ¥ point a sa Rn Nahas Assigned to Presbyterian church. 
| Bary and’ thene Hy to thet 2 . fr "1 Sections, North of the Little Bow 
j at ov near the junction of the Knee to wost side of range 10, Metbodint 
Hill creek, 


r 7 church, ATH 
(zg) From a pointat or near Lethe ection 9, It was agreed that the LUMBER L T 
LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. bridge to the international boundary] pyespyterian Church take charge of 


line ator near the point where the the work in ranges 13 and 14, south of SHINGLES BUILDING PAPER 


south branch of the Milk river CrOSSeS | the Little Bow to the International 
the said international boundary line 


* | boundary, and the Methodist Church PLASTER RUBBEROID, etc. 
(h) From Medicine Hat to Wood 


take charge of the work in ranges 15 
and 16, south of the Little Bow to the 
International boundary. 

Work in towns on the Crow’s Nest 
line will continue as at present, Re- 


All kinds of Light and Heavy Draying. 


Good Rigs. - Good Horses, - Careful Drivers. 
GIVE US A CALL, 


| Mountain in Saskatchewan, 

(i) From a point at Calgary 
Brooks, passing through or near Win- 
dermere, Strathmore and Bassano, 
with power to construct’ branch lines adjustment may be made latter, 
from the said lines of railway in the The Rev. M 
district known as Cznadian Pacific 
irrigation blocks, 


A Carload of Dominion Carriages expected this week. We will sell 
these at prices that will surprise you. 


L. Wright received a 
communication this week from Rev, 
M. Hench informing him that a local 
SS committee was to meet in the Cen- 

C.P.R. TO BUILD SOUTH ag Methodist Church, Medicine Hat, 
1 Tuesday March 21st, at 9 a.m, to 
a guar the proposition at Bow 


That the ©.P.R, has some serious in- Island, Mr. Hench states that “a 
tention of building from the Leth- proposition has come from our super- x 
intendents to the effect that the Meth- 


A, ELLSWORTH MANAGER 


Bow Island, - Alta. 


FROM LETHBRIDGE. 


bridge a . ‘idge-Wey- ; . wild a_i 
tien hey hye hb awellargr rey an aR odists will withdraw from Lamont, rer Teer SINS SEIS mm: SOcAanNnemnnen3> Sauemsansamnacch SANG: GARSIDAESAPMINIAED 2 
judged from the fact that the com- | est of Edmonton, if the Presbyterian ; poy teas : 
i E RE Y pany has secured the approval of the ehureh will withdraw from Bow Island is the foundation of inc pendence, 
fa Railway Commission for the location es Bevin saving now by n cin xy We vlily 
Ca a ae of its vight of way. F S. or monthly deposits in 
A ear-load of Van Brunt Drills, Single and Double Dise Press, Order No, 13085 approves * location READY- MADE ARM y oy } Sits 11 
and Wheel Drills. Also the surface and sub-surface packer, Call of O.P.R, Lethbridge-Weyburn branch pi iia me ae , 
and see wy line and be convinced as to their merits, All Kinds of from a point in section 29, township 6, A telegram from London (Eng.), The Baz nk of Briti sh tr 
John Deere Plows und Dises. range 13, w. of 4, toa point on Leth-}states that the Southern Alberta Bou _ 
A complete line of HARNESS and SADDLES. : bridge sub-division on section 4, town-] Land Co, at a meeting recently decid- ° bart Ray g Pen iad 
I have also a first-class Harness-maker and Shoe-Repairer, jship 9, range 21, w. of 4, from mileage |ed to shortly, through a subsidiary $1. © starts Se oay ing § JACCOL an 
Your patronage is solicited, 100 te inileage 449.9 of Weyburn]|company, arrange for a scheme of interest is added Pap a ycar, 
A, SWENNUMSON branch,” . ready-made farms upon their land ) 


Section 20, township 6, range 13, is| north of Bow Island, 
about forty miles east of Lethbridge,| If thix arrangement is carried into as A 
| south of Gaussy Lake, and the point|effect, Bow Island will thus have ‘ land Reserve Over $7,000,000 


on Lethbridge sub-division in section] another large territory to the north 
pr IINY in a ‘REVIEW. ad 1, township 9, range 21,” is the loca-|and from which it will draw a large Bow Island Branch - - w. E. HOPKINS, Manager, 


4 " Tuesd nd Friday, 
tion of Montana juncticy. vojunge of business, Burdett Breach open every Tusedey « Y 


74 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


‘By WILLIAM JOHNSTON and PAUL WEST) 


CHAPTER 


The Innoce 


A MYSTERY STORY 


nt Murde 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALERRTA 


(Oopyright. 1979. by Duffield & Company) 
X1V.—( continued) the town turned its collective in the when suddenly he remembered some- 
Blind Fiddler's Vision direetion of the cemetery again, and) thing, and blushed to think that’ he 


*y° 116 erowa looked at one another in 


gasping astonishment, 


“Go on, whispered the land 
lord 
‘At firse [ couldn't mako out just 
what it wes, It looked to be something 
» g and all wrapped ap, and it was 
{t was a body wrapped in a shroud, 
the faee was just as plain, though, 
right through the shroud and every 
th ng. And it looked at mel’’ 
‘Was it—was it walking?’’ 

No; it was floating along a couple 
® feet from the ground, like a te 
Avd | heard vwoiees | Yos, L heard 
voices!’’ 

You say you saw the face,’’ asked 
the landlord, ‘‘Did you—had you ever 
a t beforet’’ 

the blind man again clasped the 
lanclord’s sleewe and drew him down 
Bouier, 

‘es,'’ he whispered, so the crowd 

@oul | oot hear him, ‘‘1 knew the face. 


It was old Prefessor Hopkins!’ 
jush!’' cautioned the landlerd. 
You're oraay!’’ 
Say what you please,’’ the blind 


mov tusisted; ‘*I tell you I saw him— 
» wv him just as well as you see me 
bow Ok, don’t try to convince me. 
\ can ’t.’’ 
‘Why, L’'ll leave it to anyone-—’’ 
don't,’’ pleaded Dan. ‘‘Don’t tell 
agi ybody, They wouldn’t believe me, 
i ve what they think about Profes 
x lopkins, that he’s run away with 
Ervcsta Frost. Ob, yes. I’ve heard 
al e gossip; but I tell you, Mr. Sloan, 
1 w him. If I didn’t, 1 hope [ may 
a see agein!’’ 

fhe blind man’s tone was meant to 
be convincing. But the landlord could 
2 believe him. When the crowd of 
k ers endeavored to find out what 
the whispered part of the conversation 
bil been he would have told them, but 
dD pleaded so earnestly that he kept | 
ilent. 

‘Don’t bother about it, boys,’’ said | 
the landlord. ‘‘It’s a dream of Dan's. 
I snoss somating snapped in his eyes. | 
Di, vou’d better see a doctor to-mor 
rey 

‘Don’t lawgh,’’ begged the blind 
eat 

\l) right, Dan,’’ said the landlord, 
wi king at the erowd, ‘‘I won't. Then 
a whisper to one of the loungers: 

‘Take Dan home. I don’t believe 
» just right.’’ 

‘the man led Dan out, protesting that 
ae ‘id not need any escort, and saying: 

{ tell yeu [ saw it! I hit at it 
wiih my fiddle, and struck it. Look 
at iny fiddle!’’ 

Nor was Dax Hawkins the only resid 
a of Graydon to see strange things 
On the followjng evening, no less reli’ 
atic’ a perven than a deacon of the 
@, ‘ist ehureh, chancing to glanee out 


# \is dining-reem window, about eight 
@ lock, ebserved a peculiar glow in 


the heavens over Cedar Hill Cemetery. 
sitvated im the south-eastern part of 
a illage. He rubbed his spectaeles 
an! looked again. There was no doubt 
of The sky was suffused with a 
givre sneh as that caused in northern 


slimes by the awrora borealis, and, oc 
mwsionally, in New England, when there 
aor hern lights are particularly strong 

The deacon was abcut to call his wife 
to see the aurora, when he suddenly 


reflected that this could not be it, for 
vs was springtime, and furthermore 
the aurora dees not appear in the south 


vist. But he ealled his wife and asked 
er (f she could see the glow. 
‘*Merey!’’ se exclaimed. ‘It’s a 
he somewhees!’’ 
‘*No,’? seid the deacon, ‘‘that’s mo 
» It’s tee white. I don’t think 
[ ever saw gee& a light before. I won 


ler if Dean Quimby has gone to bed | 


yet.’’ 


The Dean resided next door, and the 


fencon found kim in his study, writing 
4s «a matter of fact, the Deas was 
winscribing te paper a report of the 


a ge oecurremees of this week, with 
4 view to seeing what relation they 
would all boar te each other, and prin 
ipully te the ease of Professor Hop 
fins. He did mot relish being disturb 
w!, but the deseon’s insistence at last 
forced him te ge out on his piazza and 
Sake a look over Cemeterv Hill. What 
te siw greatly astonished him. 

‘My goodmew!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
yonder what eam it be?’’ 

‘*That’s what I’ve been wondering,’’ 
mid the deasom. ‘‘Did you ever see a 
ight like it before?’’ 

“*T never did,’’ said the Dean. ‘‘ Let 
w go down tewm and see if anybody 
‘ase has persotved it.’’ 

They had net gone far down the 
treet whee they found that the ap 
yearanee ef the strange light was al 
‘eudy the prime topic of conversation 
—having superseded even the gossip 
agarding Hopkins. 

‘It’s a eomet,’’ insisted the drug 

st. ‘'T remember just before the war 
groke out I saw ome that made a light 
‘tke that.’’ 

‘**And in the last times there shall 
vme signs im the heavens,’’’ quoted 
te deacon to the Dean. 

‘It’s a sure aign that something’s 
ging to happen!’’ was the verdict of 

women, 

Of all the prepkets they were the 
aarest te bei right, 

‘*Why dom’t esmebody go and find 
met what it isf’’ asked somecne, Need- 
‘eas to say, lo did not add, ‘‘I’U volun- 
mer to lead an investigating party.’’ 

Nobody iu @raydon had any strong 
fesire to pay a visit to Cemetery Hill 
@ night. Graydon was not an over 

rstitious community, but there are 
@ings at which the most matter-of-fact 
geople baulk. Night excursions to re 
‘ete cemeteries aro in that categery 

So Graydea eontented itself with 
wondering, theerizing, and predicting 
fer that ni, 4.4 the morning 
woturall the light was not vis 
‘Ble.  enoty Ey Ree about all 
bd and with the first sign of twilight 


en 


Shiloh’s Cure 


said, with eager, expectant lips: 


Will it come again?’’ 


had not recalled it before, The incid- 
ent of the strange radiance of his dia- 


And in the throngs that ceatred theit| mond searf-pin that night in the woods 


gaze on 
projecting gravestones, were three per 
sons more interested than all the others. 
These were the colleagues uf the miss- 
ing Gordon—Messra, Fischer, Riee, and 
Snyder 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Escape of Ernesta 


Sullivan was morally certain that 
Gordon and Ernesta had not the slight 
est idea that they were followed. How 
ever, he had been fooled once before 
in his career by a man whom he was 
shadowing, and in exactly the same 
way that they might now be deceiving 
him. So he did not allow himself to 
be absolutely sure that his quarry was 
headed for New York until the train 
had stopped at the Back Bay station 
and gone on. 

“Tf they didn’t try to give me the 
slip there,’’ was his comment, ‘‘1 guess 
it’s all right!’’ 

By a glance in through the door of 
their car—they had not taken a Pull 
man—he saw them seated, half-way 
flown the car, busily engaged in con- 
versation. ‘‘I think I can ride easier 
in the smoker,’’ he said, and went 
back to that car. 

The six-hour ride to New York gave 
the deeective more time than he want 
ed to commune with himself, Specula- 
tion on the reason for Gordon and the 
girl going to the metropolis could re- 
sult in nothing but more speculation, 
He tried to get his mind off the sub- 
ject of the Hopkins case and every- 
hing connected with it. He bought a 
book and tried to read, but it did not 
arouse his interest. Suddenly he re- 
membered that in his pocket were the 
papers and memoranda which he had 
extracted from the professor's black 
bag, on Monday night, in the labor- 
atory. This was the first opportunity 
be had found to examine them thor- 
oughly, and he now took out his pocket- 
book and proceeded to look them over, 

They were a mixed lot of papers: 
notes that meant nothing to Detective 
Sullivan, and which he put aside as 
Greek, but which were really algebraic 
formalae, scribblings on odd bits of 
paper, random writings intelligible only 
to the writer. But there were also some 
newspaper clippings, and the detective 
thought these might tell him something. 

It was dull mading, however, and 
only one thing About the lot of clip- 
pings intereste# him. They were all 
on one subject—scientific experiments, 
reports, news and dry gossip, afl_on ene 
subject—the n netal, radium. 

Finally he + up trying to make 
anything out them by himself, al- 
though he reac¥ed the conclusion that 
they might be very useful if looked 
over by somebody who knew more about 
what they meant, He decided to work 
his ease out on common-sense lines, and 
not to try to mix :science with them, 

“‘T might show these things to the 
Dean when I get back to Graydon,’’ he 
thought. ‘*That is, if it’s necessary. 
[ ain't so sure that I won’t close it all 
up before I get back from New York. 
Gordon and the girl aren’t going there 
for nothing, you ean bet on that—and 
whatever either of ‘em does isn’t far 
removed from Hopkins.’’ 

To the detective these clippings were 
iull and uninteresting, and he was about 
to replace them in the pocket-book, 


On The Verge! | & 
Of A Breakdown 


Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills the Only Hope 
for Weakened Nervous 
People 

This warning will be read by thous 
auds of people who only just succeed 
in getting through the day’s work 
without a breakdown. If you feel al 
ways tired out, have but little appetite, 
and a poor digestion, cannot sleep well, 
suffer from headaches, backaches and 
nervousness, it may mean that you are 
on the verge of a serious breakdown, 

Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills cure weak, 
nervous, troubled men and women be- 
cause of their direct action on the 
blood. Every dose of these Pills helps 
to make new, rich blood, which tones 


the vital organs, strengthens the 
nerves and brings renewed  healrh 
and strength. Mr. Geo. Johnson, of 


Lequille, N.S., suffered for some years 
as a result of overwork aud sirain, 
but found no help for his conditivua 
until he began the use of Dr, Williams’ 
Pink Pills, Mr. Johnson says:— 
‘*While working on a railway handling 
heavy ties I hurt my back and had to 
give up work, Later I was able to do 
light work, but for about six years I 


suffered from dreadful pains in the 
back and down my legs. This condi- 
tion beeame aggravated by indiges- 


tion and chronic constipation, and my 
life was one of constant misery, Dur- 
ing those years I was treated by dif- 
ferent aoetors, but did not get any 
help. One day a friend urged me to 
try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and prov- 
ed his faith in them by presenting me 
with a box. It was more to please him 
than from any belief that api would 
be of serviee to me that I began tating 
the Pills. Before the box was fiuished, 
however, they seemed to be helping me; 
the pains in my back and legs grew less 
intense and the bloating in my stonac’, 
caused by the indigestion, disappeared. 
[ continued taking the Pills until I had 
used over a dozen boxes, when I found 
myself fully restored to my former 
healt, I am sow able to do heavy 
farm work, and for the past year have 
not lost « day, nor had the least symp. 
tom of my former troubles, and I at 
tribute it entirely to the use of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills,’’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by 
all medicine dealers or may be had by 
mail at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50 from The Dr, Williams’ Medi- 


cine Ce., Brockville, Ont, 


the distant hill, erowned with| back of the college! 
cedar trees and its outline broken with| was not to have understood wh 


| occupied. 


What a fool he 
at caus- 
ed it. He remembered to have read, on 
more than one occasion, of the effect of 
radium on diamonds, and it now be- 
came a certainty in his mind that the 
refulgence of his gem had been ocea- 
sioned by the presence, somewhere, of 
some radio-active substance, 

“With radium at $5,000 an ounce, 
though,’’ commented Sullivan, ‘it does 


not seem likely that there would be 
any great amount of it lying around 
loose out there in the woods, wonder 


if there was some in the laboratory. 
No; if there had been wouldn't my dia- 
mond have shone when I was theref 
And the light disappeared the moment 
I got away from that one spot in the 
woods. Maybe there’s a radium mine 
there. ’’ 

This dippant dismissal of the question 
did not satisfy him, however. e could 
not disassociate the matter from Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. The fact that Hop- 
kins, judging by these papers of his, 
was intensely interested in matters 
connected with radium may have had 
something to do with the way the de- 
tective looked at it. He was convine- 
ed, however, that there was something 
more than mere coincidence in it all. 

“‘T wish I had told the Dean about 
the diamond business,’’ he thought. ‘‘I 
will when I get back—if it’s neces- 
sary.’’ 

He had an idea that this journey to 
New York would bring matters to a 
head. He did not expect to find Hop 
kins there, but he hoped to trap Gor- 
don and the girl in some manner that 
would foree her to make a full confes- 
sion of all he wanted to know. 

Sullivan arrived in New York hun- 
gry. The dining-ear was ahead of the 
ear in which Ernesta and Gordon rode. 
He had noted that with satisfaction 
at first, because it would preclude the 
chance of their having to pass through 
his car to dinner, The arrangement 
worked ill on his appetite, however, for 
it prevented him going forward. He 
was not in a good frame of mind, as a 


consequence, when they pulled in at 
the Grand Central Station. 
He watched Gordon and the girl 


alight, and saw them go to a_ hotel 
across the street. Sullivan watched 
them enter the cafe, a few steps be- 
neath the sidewalk, and take a seat at 
a table near a large post. He wonder- 
ed if there were not some way he could 
obtain a table near them, and he went 
in the main entrance of the hoteb to 
reconnoitre. After some search he dis- 
covered that he conld_go througE.*hé 
men’s cafe and into the dining-room 
where they were seated, without being 
seen by them, the post hiding him. He 
also observed with joy that a table on 
the opposite side of the post was un- 
In another moment he was 
seated, and had ordered something to 
eat. Then he listened, trying to cver- 
hear anything that they might say. 
What he heard was this: 


‘*You positively insist, thenf’’ It 
was Gordon’s voice. 
‘*T do, positively,’’ said the girl. 


‘*You have trusted me thus far; why 
not a little furtherf Rather than tell 
you now my purpose in coming to New 
York, the reason I had to have the 
money and who gave it to me in the 
first place, | would take the train back 
to Graydon, even though that would 
certainly cause the death of—of some- 
body who trusts me. Don’t think me 
cruel, Don’t misunderstand me in any 
way. I love you, George, and would 
tell you anything else you might ask. 
But in this 1 have given my word and 
must keep it.’’ 

There was silence for a little, before 
Gordon spoke. He said: 

‘*Very well, Ernesta, I have nothing 
to do but to trust you, Inasmuch as 
you told me from the beginning that I 
would get no explanation of your very 
Strange actions until the proper time, 


it would be illogical for me to insist 
on it at this late hour. T must con 
tinue to trust you. But—but I wish I 


knew.’’ 

‘*You must wait!’’ 

‘* Until—until—when 
ried?’’ 

‘*Yes; when we are marrried I will 
tell you all, And it will be nothing 
that you will regret hearing.’’ 

“*T will wait.’’ 

For some time there was nothing 
more said. The detective was glad, for 
he was very busy eating. But when 
he again heard the voice of Gordon he 
laid down his knife and fork and strain- 
ed his ears to cateh the words. Gordon 
said: 

‘*T don’t know what you meanf’’ 

Evidently, thought Sullivan, a reply 
to some question of the girl's. 

‘*T believe you do,’’ she said. ‘‘ There 
is something on your mind, on your 
conscienee, Several times when I have 
watehed you I have seen you jump, as 
though you saw something. You act 
like a man afraid of—of course I don’t 
know what; but I am sure there is 
something. Won't you tell mef’’ 

‘*Ridieulous!’’ exelaimed Gordon, 
‘*There is nothing om my conscience— 
nothing whatever!’’ 

He made a brave effort to laugh, but 
the attempt was a failure. 

‘Tle don’t fool me,’’ thought the 
detective, ‘*He’s in bad, somehow.’’ 

Ernesta hesitated, 

‘*T am not deeeived, George,’’ she 


we are mar- 


said, ‘‘T know you are keeping some- 
thing from me, Tell me, is it—is it 
anything about the gossip concerning 


my leaving Graydon so hurriedly?’’ 
‘*Nothing that eoncerns you,’’ said 
he. His reply ecnvineed her all the 
more fully that there was something. 
If she could only have guessed the 
truth! If she could only have seen 
the pietures that continually haunted 
Gordon ictures of Seskingt Tp some 


of them he was lying as they had left 
him, hea over with sawdust and 
boards. In others he was rising from 


the pile and coming toward the group 
of cowering professors, with accusin 
finger and mocking smile, Indeed, 
there was something on Gordon's mind! 


‘Very well,’’ said Ernesta, after a 
pease “it you wou't tell me L can't 
elp you. Whatever it is, will you pro- 
mise to let me know what it if when 
—when we are marriedt'* : 

‘a re id he. He 
though to change ‘the subject, 
| wap wate have neers » AA 
to-night?’’ 

Krnesta named a hotel well-known 
to New England felk from) rural .dis- 
tricts, adding: ‘ 

“And yout’? 

“‘T had not thought,’’ said Gordon, 
“*T will find a hotel somewhere. T inust 
write to Dean qui before it is too 
late to get the letter in the last mail. 
Ife must hear from me in the morning, 
If you are willing, I will now see you 
to your hotel, and make arrangements 
for meeting you to-morrow,’ 

“TT don’t know how to plan for te- 
morrow exactly,’’ said the girh ‘'T 
shall go to see—to the necessary place 
as early as posisble, About nine 
o'clock, T guess. My business will not 
take long. After that <4 

‘After that, suppose T meet you,’’ 
said Gordon, ‘‘If you will suggest a 
place. How about right at the place 
you are going tof’’ 

She dissented so quickly that Gordon 
was suspicious, 

‘"No, no!’’ she said. ‘Not. right 
there; but—in Madison Square, at ten 
o'clock. Will you be there?’’ 

‘*Anywhere you wish,’’ said Gordon 
coolly. ‘*Now, shall we got"' 


(To be continued) 
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DOWN THE FRASER R'VER IN AN 
INDIAN DUG-OUT 
S leh wonderful upper valley of the 
Fraser River in British Columbia 
is graphically described by Fred 
erick A, Talbot in the World's Work, 
We quote sections of this well-told story 
of ‘‘Life on the Trail in the Rockies, '’ 
The Fraser River was picked up at 


the point where its head waters are 
swelled by the outfall from Yellow- 
head Lake, and thence onward it 


was our companion for over four hun- 
dred miles. This, the second largest 
river in British Columbia, has an evil 
reputation from source to estuary, with 
its narrow canyons through which the 
water thunders like a mill-race, and 
which either completely defy naviga 
tion, or render it extremely hazardous, 
Tt was already boiling and bulbling, tu- 
multuously when we struck it, as it 
writhed and twisted its tortuous way 
through the narrow valley hemmed in 
by two parallel towering mountain 
ridges. After crossing the Pass the 
land falls geutly to the westeru end of 
Yellowhead Lake, but from that point it 
drops very sharpiy for a considerable 
distance, and it is this declivity which 
causes the Fraser to rush along so vic 
jiously. It swerves round hairpin eor 
ners with fierce velocity, the rapids are 
treacherous, while the whirlpools and 
eddies are like boiling pots. 

And the trail is every whit as bad 
as the waterway, 

You look ahead and it is like peering 
through a narrow wedge-shaped fissure 
or passage. It is just the same when 
you look behind. On either hand rises 
the eternally snow-capped serrated ridge 
to «height of 7,000 feet-or so, The 
river simply threads its way through a 
deep eleft driven into the mountain 
range. The flanks of these sombre 
walls have been swept extensively time 
and again by fire, and in their gaunt 
nakedness exercise a most depressing 
effect, even under the most congenial 
atmospherie conditions. The only time 
when they do assume an individual 
beauty is at eventide, wnen the slant- 
ing rays of the setting sun strike rock, 
forest, and snow, producing those re 
markeble sunset effects and strange 
blazes of color for which the Rockies 
are so famous, and which change with 
startling suddenness every minute, un 
til the sun has dipped below the ridge. 
Not a sound is heard beyond the tum- 
bling of the river, or the dull reverber 
ating thud, thud, and roll of a landslide 
or avalanehe. Even the birds, and they 
are few and far between, are mute, save 
perhaps now and again when you hear 
the hollow mocking eroak of the raven, 
or the eerie screech of an eagle. 

flere and there the fissure-valley 
opens out to a width of a mile or so, 
and then the river spreads out, forming 
a lake. Moose Lake for instance, is 
really an expansion of the riverbed 
over a length of about ten miles. It is 
a pretty stretch of water with the 
densely forested mountain slopes on 
the southern bank, which have not yet 
been ravaged by fire, stretching down 
unbrokenly from the timberline to the 
water’s edge. At places the prevailing 
expanse cf green is torn by an ugly 
jagged wound, the result of a shiver 
on the mountain which let loose a few 
thousana tons of rock, and sent them, 
sweeping everything before them, hurt 
ling inte tue lake below, This is one 
of the freaks of nature which oceasion 
the railway engineer considerable anx- 
iety, and he will exercise no end of in 
genuity in avoiding such capricious out- 
bursts. 

Taken on the whole, this stretch of 
country offers but little attraction to 
agriculture in any form, The dense 
woodlands will attract the lumberjack, 
for there are some excellent stretches 
of big timber, Mining may also de- 
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trail wanders up and down in an ap 
pareotly aimless manner, Now you are 
crawling cautiously along the side of 
a high ridge, Tho highway is no moré 
than a narrow ledges, ‘which falls tlown 
abruptly for a hundred or two feat. Uf 
your horse slips, or makes a false ste 
you ean confidently expect a moteorie 
flight. You have to exercise constant 
vigilance so as to be able to cast oft 
from your ship of the bush at an in- 
stant’s notice, The safest plan is to 
walk, 

A few days later we were afloat on 
the roaring Fraser, in a couple of 80-foor 
Indian dug-outs, A three hundred and 
twenty mile journey lay before us on 
this waterway, and though the trai had 
been hard and tiring, there was not a 
single one of us who would not have 
willingly mg sas his seat in the 
canoe for the back of a pack horse, The 
dug-out is about the craziest vehicle of 
locomotion that was ever broug't into 
existence, though in the hands of the 
Indian it is as smart and handy as a 
gasoline launch, It is simply the hol- 
lowed-out carcase of a tree trunk with 
one face shaved off, fitted with a pointed 
prow and stern, There is no keel, so 
that it rolls ominously if you dare to 
move after the boat has been once 
trimmed, You eannot shift your cigar. 
ette or pipe from one side of your mouth 
to the other without imperilling the 
balance, 

As for comfort, well, it has not any. 
That is the last thing of which the 
Indian would think, You can stretch 
your tired limbs on the concave bottom 
if you like, but you'll soon get up soak- 
ed to the skin. The Indian knows 
nothing about water lines. He simply 
keeps filling the boat, until only about 
two inches of freeboard are left; and 
as there is no gunwale, water is freely 
shipped and baled out again. Swamp- 
ing is the greatest danger, especially 
when running a rapid, when it is a case 
of paddle hard, bale for all you are 
worth, and be prepared to swim for 
it. The Fraser sweeps along at any- 
thing from six to sixteen or more 
miles an hour, and one has to be eon- 
stantly on the alert. Still, the Siwash 
regards it somewhat with contempt. 

1910 has been a red letter year in 
the history of the Upper Fraser River, 
for in June last the woods re-echoed 
the strident blast of the siren of a 
steamboat which pushed its way sue- 
cessfully ap from Fort George to Tete 
Jaune Cache, conclusively proving that, 
with ease, its treacherous waters could 
be navigated by a shallow draft ves- 
sel. Next year, a fleet of commodions 
stern-wheelers will tear incessantly up 
and down, bearing constructional ma- 
terial, men, and provisions for the 
building of the line, Thus, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will effect two remark 
able achievements in one stroke—will 
develop a vast tract of unknown land 
by penetrating it with the iron horse, 
and cpen a long-elosed waterway to 
steam navigation. 

The Fraser River Valley will, in the 
course of a few years, become one of 
the busiest and most prosperous agri- 
cultural and industrial belts in British 
Columbia, As the river is traversed the 
mountain ranges roll well back, leaving 
a wide, yawning valley through which 
the river makes its tortuous way, doub 
ling and redoubling upon itself. To give) 
some idea of this extraordinary wander- | 
ing, it may be mentioned that whereas 
you must cover $20 miles to journey by 
water from Tete Jaune Cache to Fert 
George, the railway, by following almost | 
an air line, only requires 206 miles of 
steel to connect the two points. 

The whole of the valley is covered 
with dense impenetrable primeval for- 
est, stretching from the water’s edge 
right up to the timber line on the 
mountains, Fortunately, fire has wrought 
but little damage here, and the timber 
is of distinct value too. Just how many 
hundred million dollars this huge forest 
represents to the British Columbian 
Government it is impossible to say. | 
Towering Douglas fir are in profusion, | 
while the spruce, hemlock, and cedar are 
also prolific. The timber ‘‘ecruiser’’ is 
exceptionally busy, and the fire warden, 
whom we met at the mouth of the Smok 
ey River, stated that he alone during 
this summer had staked over 600 timber 
limits! This was but a drop in the 
bucket to what he had to do. When- 
ever we landed we bad not far to go 
into the bush to run up against the 
four-foct post denoting the staking of 
a claim, Within the next four years, 
a tremendous industry will spring up 
along the 320 miles, and the naviga- 
tors on the waterway will be hard put 
to it to avoid the huge log-rafts which 
will be sent down to feed insatiable 
timber and pulpwood mills, which will 
be ereeted at central points. 

A good opportunity also awaits the 
scientific investigator, There are ex 


tensive stretches of huge cottonwood 
trees. At present, their economie 
value is nill, The wood is too soft for 
working into timber; it rots quickly, 


is exceedingly brittle, and has no 
durability. t is useless for firewood, 
and apparently has no elaims to 


value for pulping operations. 

utilization at present is for 
dug-outs, for which the demand is 
limited and decreasing. Unless ap 
plied chemistry ean find some means 
of turning the wood to eommercial ac 
count, thousands of these giants will 
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‘velop upon an extensive scale, but in |simply be torn out and disearded like 


vestigations have not yet 


betraved | weeds, 


Possibly the development of 


many indieations of mineral wealth.) denatured alcohol might result in their 


In this direction, however, it is but 
fair to state that the country has only 


been indifferently scratched by un- 
scientifie prospectors who have not 
wandered far from the trail. No one 


ean say what exists among the moun 
tains om either side, and no cone will 
have the pluck to penetrate their fast 
nesses until the iron road communica- 
tion is in elose proximity. 

The fact is that the eountry is too 
broken to permit of extensive invasion, 
The trail exists more in faney than in 
the conerete, For a decade or more it 
has been a forgotten pathway, and has 
beeome littered with the huge trunks of 
many a timber giant, who has come to 
an untimely end through fire, aad has 


reeled or collapsed aeross the hardly. 


distinguishable path. Then wgain, the 
_ 


Sudden transition from a hot toa cold 
temperature, exposure to rain, sitting in 
a draught, unseasonable substitution of 
light for heavy clothing, are fruitful 
causes of colds and the resultant cough 
s0 perilous to persons of weak lungs. 
Among the many medicines for bron 
chial disorders sco arising. there is nove 
better thas Biekle'’s Anti-Consumptive 
Syrup, Try it and beceme convinced. 
Price 25 cents. 


exportation, 

As the ground is cleared the farmer 
will come in, The valley is perfectly 
level, and at the present moment is 
an endless expanse of muskeg—water- 
logged decayed vegetable matter, the 
accumulation of centuries, but, as a 
fertilizer, of inealeulable value. But 
clear the land, let in the daylight, 
plough and break it up so that its ex- 
treme frigidity can be broken down, 
draw off the surplus water—it is an 
easy matter—and there is revealed a 
soil which will raise anything in 
the temperate climate that prevails, 
from flax to turnips, timgthy to ecab- 
bages; and money-makers every time, 
The crops ean never starve, for the sup- 
plies are illimitable, 

The more enterprising minds have 
already realized this condition of things. 

Down near Fort George, around the 
mouth of the Salmon River, the sur- 
veyors were hard at work. An agri- 
cultural boom was just setting in, and 
they were sailing from misty morn to 
dewy eve, plotting out the eountry, 
Five years age i could have bought 
this land for a few eents per acre and 
have been pitied aw a fool for taking 
it. To-day it costs you anything from 
$15 te $30 per acre, and met some 
pioneers in possession, whe were con- 


AS BOOD AS HAVING A 
UOGIOR IN THE HOUSE 


That is what thousands of motere 
say of Baby’s Own Tablets, These 
Tablets promptly and surely cure all 
the minor ills of babyhood and child. 
hood, and what is more they are abse 
luitely safo—they have never ~ bees 
known to harm the youngest fete 
they never will harm anyone—thog 
are good for babies of all ages, Com 
cerning them Mrs, Wm, Higgins, Kara, 
Ont,, writes: — ‘1 shall never be with 
out Baby’s Own Tablets in the house 
as long as my children are small 
They are a wonderful medicine an@ 
are as wood as having a doctor in the 
house. I gave them to my little boy 
for colic, and they quickly cured him. 
I am always glad to recommend them 
to other mothers.’’ The Tablets are 
sold by medicine dealers or at 25 cents 
a box from The Dr, Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co., Brockville, Ont, 


fidently asking $50 per acre, and thaé 
over eighty miles from Fort Georgel 
Such is the way in which British em 
terprise and capital in the fathering 
of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railw 
is unlocking the door to unknown Bre 
tish Columbia, 

For six solid days we traveled 
where the moose, beaver, and beat 
reign supreme, But signs of exploit 
ing its dormant wealth, evidences of 
activity, ready to burst out the me 
ment the iron horse appeared, were 
visible on every side, At ucoon on the 
seventh day, clouds of smoke heralded 
our approach to Fort George. We pull 
ed across the meeting of the waters of 
the Nechaco with thowe of the Fraser, 
bumped into the bauk, sprang ashore, 
and made our way to the one-huulred: 
years-old Hudson's Bay Post, and there 
saw a strange mingling of two centuries. 
We stood in the shadow of the weather. 
beaten, whitewashed, ancient, woodes 
buildings, every fibre of which coul! tel 
a story of the old fur-trading centre 
overlooking an array of new timber 
houses and gleaming white tents—Soute 
Fort George, the metropolis of the ip 
terior of British Columbia in the bud, 

a) 

Ss the world-famed Alpinist, has re 

cently confessed to a remarkable 
piece of deception in which he unisusm- 
luply took part, 

Some years ago he was invited to a 
North of England city to take part im 
the opening ceremony of the annual 
art exhibition, Being under the im 
pression that he was only needed as @ 
guest to ‘‘dress’’ the ceremony, as it 
were, Sir Martin journeyed north witd 
am easy mind. 

But, on reaching the gallery, he was 
dismayed to find himself conducted te 
the chair of honor, facing a large and 
distinguisued audience, A whisper 
from the mayor was sufficient lot 
him know that he was the principal 
guest, and that he had quite underrated 
the importance of the engagement, 

‘‘How long do they expect me te 
speak?f’’ he asked the mayor in «a trow 
bled whisper. 


TALE OF A TARADIDDLE 
IR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, 


to 


‘‘Only an hour, Sir Martin,’’ aa 
swered the mayor reassuringly. 

The intrepid mountaineer literally 
trembled as he looked upon the critical 
gathering waiting in expectaney of aa 
hour’s learned discourse. It was use 


less to try and extemporise before such 
a company, so, instead, he temporized 
and taradiddled, 

He explained that at another meet 
ing he had addressed earlier in the da 
the manuscript of the scholarly md 
dress he had intended to deliver had 
been stolen from his pocket, and that 
he was, therefore, practically ‘‘ speech 
less.’’ A murmur of sympathy rose 
from the disappointed audience, and 
the convincing excuse served Sir Mar- 
tin’s needs. But discomfiture followed 
later, 

When he left the building he diseov- 
ered in the evening paper he purchased 
a paragraph headed ‘‘ Remarkable Theft 
of a Professor’s Speech.’’ Next day 
the paragraph was copied into the Lon- 
don papers, and from ove newspaper te 
another that pathetic little ‘‘fib’’ was 
copied until it reached the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Every day brought 
Sir Martin a batch of cuttings, and 
every post brought him a bundle cf 
letters of sympathy—some coming from 
places so far afield as San Francisco and 
Auekland, New Zealand—mueh to the 
despair of the conscience-stricken ora- 
tor, It may be that the unfortunate 
paragraph, like a reportorial Vander- 
decken,.‘‘The Flying Dutchman,’’ is 
still on its weary rounds. If so, Sie 
Martin Conway’s confession should de 
much to lay the ghost if it ever catches 
up with it. 


STILL ANOTHER 
POSTMASTER TELLS 


WHY HE PINS HIS FAITH T@® 
DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS 


Doctors Failed to Cure His Bright’s 
Disease, but He Found Relief in the 
Great Canadian Kidney Remedy 


Clam Point, Shelburne Co., N.S,— 
(Special)—Joshua Nickerson, postmas 
ter here, is among the many in this 
neighborhood who tell of pains relieved 
ont disease banished by Dodd’s Kidney 

ills, 

‘*T am sixty-two years old,’’ says the 
postmaster, ‘‘And I'll tell you why I 
think so highly of Dodd’s Kidne' 
Pills, Owing to a bad cold my Kid- 
neys commenced to bother me, and the 
trouble developed into Backache, stiff- 
ness of the joints, and finally Bright's 
Disease, 

‘‘T was treated by a doctor, but that 
did not help me much, and it was six 
boxes of Dodd’s Kidney Pills that 
brought me relief,’’ 

Everywhere you go in Canada people 
tell you of the great work Dodd’s Kid- 
ney Pills are doing, and everyone whe 
tells you ean give the reason why, 
That reason cinply is that there is ne 
case of Kidney Disease Dodd’s Kiduey 
Pills cannot cure. These people have 
tried them and proved this true. Back- 
ache, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Lumbago, Heart Disease and Bright's 
Disease are some of the more serivus 
troubles that Dodd's Kidney Pills al- 
ways eure, simply because these are all 
either Kidney diseases or are eaused by 
diseased Kidueys, 
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FASHIONS AND 


FANCIES 


HE gowns worn at this moment in several new plays 
present a richness of detail, a wealth of ideas that 
makes the study of them intensely interesting and va)- 

sable at this time of year, when women are preparing new 
@ostumes for late winter and early spring. 

All the work of Paquin are the four new eostumes that 
the wonderful Polaire wears during the four acts of her new 
play, Montmartre. Each gown expresses different qualities; 
@ach one is a lesson in the science of beauty, the value of 
gorrect lines, and all are elegant; not with the elegance of 
Montmartre, but the elegance of the rue de la Paix, and, 
while expressly adapted to the strange personality of Polaire, 
the supple slenderness of her figure, these gowns are the latest 
ef the present fashions, with hints of those to follow. How 
simple the first gown of royal blue voile, hung over blue 
Liberty silk, with touches of red on the corsage, and for trim- 
Bing only a collarette of fine Maline lace and a belt of black 
patent leather, The skirt shapes a tunic, eut square at one 
side. Marked with French taste and smartness is the gown 
ef the second act of exquisite, wood colored velvet. The ap- 
per part of its short tunie skirt points in the back. As 
Gimple in cutline as the other, it is more elaborate in effect, 
with a yoke-shaped collar of splendid Venice lace framing 
the throat in a little square partly filled with a tiny, eollarless 
guimpe of flesh colored, unlined, mousseline de soie. 
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Black Velvet Hat 


At the elbows the small sleeves are divided by pointed 
jeces of tne lace of the ecllar, and her slender waist is bound 
t. a narrow belt of wood colored satin, At the end of the act 
he throws over this gown a stunning wrap of matehing 
velvet, trimmed with tur oddly striped in two shades of 
brown, and thrusts ber head into a little velvet, fur-trimmed 
toque with a soft crown dropping towards the back, The 
third gown—a sumptuous creation of white tulle gleaming 
with embroideries of white pearls and jet tubes and strass 
etenes, It bangs over a sheath gown of white satin trimmed 
at the hem with a wide band ot Venice lace, The corsage is 
eovered with bead embroidery and trimmed with silver 
embroidered lace, hung in squares over a satin girdle, At each 
gide the tunie skirt is caught under a jeweled ornament, and 
8 arrow line of pearl embroidery edges tne short, unlined 
tulle sleeves. Through their transparency shine the jewelled 
bracelets that bind her arms above her elbows, and her un 
loved hands are,all ablaze with jewels, As splendid, but 
Quite different, is the fourth and final gown, Of vivid Em 
pire green mousseline de soie, it has a slender, twining train 
like a searf; half-way to the waist the front of the skirt 
f embroidered with gold and hemmed with a narrow band 
ef chinchilla fur. A heavy gold cord marks the high waist 
Gne, Simple in outline as the others, it is strikingly brilliant 
im color, and in richness of the gold dec jon all topped by 
8 big black bat trimmed with an immense black coek's feath 
er that droops at one in a manner that beeomingly 
frames her expressive face. At the end she wraps herself in 
8 great cloak of white and taune ed satin, with a big 
@apuchin hood caught in front by a brass buckle, The fur 
sdornment is achieved by two bands of different fur set close 
fogether—one of ermine, one of taupe; arranged thus it bor 
ders the hem, the hood, and the sleeves, 
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New gowns that have appeared at recent new plays are 
extraordinarily graceful in their straight, long lines of skirt, 
and the loose shouldered fit of . The Grecian tunie 
and the full-belted tunie are each w hted with the desired 
elose effect by handsome fringes, 


Striking is a recent one-sided effect of the corsage. One 
ghort sleeve, with the shoulder line in Gne with it, may be of 
Reavy lace, while the other shoulder may be covered with the 
graceful draping of the tunie, ‘ibis example is prettier than 
Bost, having this effect, for it gives the idea that the tunie 
bus been dropped from one shoulder of a lace undergarment 
otherwise quite hidden, An cverdress of square meshed white 
tulle bordered with a ten-inech wide band o1 white bead em 
breidery that weights it, is hung over a big, bright-flowered 
brocaded silk; the skirt of it is circled three times at 
@istances, with four-inch wide jet fringe. The corsage of the 
beaded net cut into a nearly belt-deep square, revealing 
an under corsage to match theskirt. This idea may be elab- 
@ruted on and made with various colors and materials, 

The shoulder of av eveuing corsage cut a wide, 
aquare of silver lace with raised silver embroidery, has one 
eboulder and one side of it covered by a five-vard long scarf 
of thinnest black tulle that is carried to the opposite hip 
and caught there by a large silver ornament, and silver 
fringe weights it at the bem, It is really beautiful on a tall 
figure. 

As the season advances new stoles and searfs are econ 
@tantly appearing. Those made of black and colored che 
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BAKING POWDER 


AND COSTS NO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS 
E.W.GILLETT CO.LTD. TORONTO, ONT. 


Bille are the latest fancy and extremely pretty they are, At 
stole of black chenille grille work lined with iron grey satin 


band of skunk fur set at the joining of the seal to the che 
Bille. A huge muff matched the stole, | Stoles of chenille 
lattice work, edged with jet, and heavily fringed, are ar 
wanged ov the figure to simulate a short cape by being gath 
ered under a handsome ornamen y 

@r on one shoulder; in the latter case one end is flung over 


the shoulder. ASA 


Quaint and pretty is the latest eut of eorsage below # 


Mittle guimpe; beginni 


@ smart charity sale last week a woman wore a long, wide | angle against the knot, 


BOW 


THE FAVORITE 


hollow in the throat it reaches in a straight line to the top 
of the shoulder; the lengthened line of the guimpe on the 
shoulder thus achieved is particularly becoming. 

There is at present a curious period of indeeision—of ten- 


tative attempts in one direction and another, interesting to 


those who follow the fashions, 


In ecats, hats, and gowns 
this hesitating note is seen, 


While coats of all lengths are worn, women are turning 


more and more to the very long ecat for afternoon wear 
over long-tailed daytime calling gowns, Long and elose, in 


either sack shape or cut on more circular lines, these coats 


are preferred, at this season, built of the lovely satin-faced 
eloth, that hang so beautifully, with the thinnest of linings. 
When the sleeve is cut in one with the shoulder it is left 
three-quarters long; if set into an armhole it is generally in 
plain long coat-sleeve form, and finished with a wide cuff of 
the velvet, that faces the revers. 

Of great elegance is a long, satin-faeed cloth coat, trim 
med with an immense velvet collar that at one side of the 
back stretches into a long point, dragged longer by a heavy 
silk tassel, 


The most conspicuous difference between the American 
school girl and her English cousin cof the same age is in the 
method of arranging the hair. Long after the American girl 
has donned trailing skirts and wears her hair high on her 
head her sister across the seas is still wearing her skirt a 
little below her knees and her hair loose down her back. 

This differenee is typical of the whole race of English and 
American girls between tne ages of fifteen and eighteen 
years. The former is looked upon and feels herself to be a 
child until the schoolroom door has closed upon her for all 
time. 

The American girl, on the other hand, all her life 
treated as a being of importance, and at the age of sixteen 
considers that she should emphasize in every way possible 
the dignity which she feels and the deference whieh should 
be accorded to her. Hence up goes her hair and down goes 
the length of her skirts, and the simple schoolgirl is changed 
into a miniature woman of the world. 

It is a pity that there should not be a happy medium in 
this state or affairs. The tall, lanky English girl of seven 
teen or eighteen would not appear so ungainly or self-con 
scious if she were dressed with an idea of making the long 
limbs less conspicuously awkward by simply extending the 
skirts to her ankles and pinning up the hair to the nape of 
the neck, 

But the American girl, generally less tall for her years, 
should not at the age of fifteen be gowned in models much 
like those of her mother wears and arrange her hair in a 
manner that would be equally becoming to a woman of fifty. 
Unless she is exceptionally tall, her hair should not go up 
before she is seventeen, It may be worn in some pretty 
fashion low on the neck with a soft pompadour at front and 
sides, but no massing of puffs and false curls in imitation of 
the present unhappily exaggerated method of arrangement. 


is 


Be eee, 


Velvet Hat with Grey Feathers 


As with the correct length for ber skirts, the psyeholo 
ical moment for ‘* putting up ? the bair 
upon the size of the girl in question—how 

whether the hair worn 
decidedly more becoming or not te her profile 

At all the hair must not go up before 
have rached in 


should 
elaborate, grown way 
train gown, 


must 
tall 


or the 


lepend la 
1¢ lat 


hes 


up ou top 
and tui ic 
events, the skir 
the 
really 
wear a real 
worked out 


+ 
not 
til she is 
The process should be 
together, so that there shall 
formation in a day and the hair be worn suddenly up while 
all the skirts are still far off the ground, 


be arrat 


les a ng 


ul 
gradual an¢ 
tra 


sudder 


In the evening there is naturally a desire to arrange the 
hair in a elaborate manner than suitable with 
school dre As a rule, however, if a becoming meaus of 
arranging it has been found, it is best to keep to it until the 


more is . 


fashion has been outgrown, and the bright colored ribbons | 


will dress it up nicely, 

When the hair bas been regularly put up a simple twin 
ing of ribbon about the knot is attractive in the eveuing o: 
a cluster of tiny buds may placed at a 
It is a fashion of the moment, how 
no Groament or flowers in the coiffure save a 


rose he becoming 


ever, to wear 


Bt had a wide border of seal fur. and trimmed with a narrow costly jewelled band or really handsome ornament, such as 


would be most inappropriate for a girl not yet ‘out,’ and 
ut the smartest dances the majority of girls present wear n¢ 
ornaments, not even the pretty flower wreaths in their hair 

Ribbon run through pieees, or, rather, strands of hair, has 


t in the middle of the back,| gone out of vogue, but narrow bands of silk or satin twisted 


about the knot give an undeniably pretty touch of eolor just 
where it will show most becomingly. White is uct, as a rule, 
so becoming against the hair as a brighter shade. but any 
pale shade which matches the gown will carry out the eolor 


ng at the height in front of the little) effect of the dress attractively, 


ISLAND, ALBERTA 


NBW JvVURNALiISM IN CHINA 
BRIDGLS LHE GULF BETWEaN 
BABI AND WES 


N the euronicles of the Tang dynasty, 
Which flourished in China from 61s 
to ¥07 A.D., reference is found toa 

laring innovation introdueed by certain 
mugers-on of the imperial court, writes 
Mranklin Oblinger in the World Work, 
faxing advantage of their opportunity 
securing first-hand information 
hese mountebanks had made a practice 
f parading the streets of the capital 
euring placards whereon they haa in 


or 


scribed the august doings of the Sor 
of Heaven and the latest news of his 
court. Ineidentally they did not fail 


to gather an ample revenue from the 
crowds that were allowed to read the 
placards, and whose curiosity they thus 
satisfied. 


Though severely condemning the prac 
tice as wholly laeking in propriety, the 
Imperial Government never suppressed 
it, and these pioneers of ‘‘the fourth es 
tate’’ were permitt:d to ply their ne 
farious trade unmolested, Finally it 
occurred to some journalistic genius 
that instead of exhibiting placards in 
diseriminately to the crowds and de 
pending upon their uncertain gratuities, 
the same result eould be better attained 
by printing the news and selling copies. 
This scheme had at least the advantage 
of confining the scrutiny of imperial 
doings to the educated, and the govern 
ment had no objeetion to granting a 
franchise for the purpose. 


Such is the origin of the Ti Chau, or, 
as it is better known, the Peking 
Gazette It is undoubtedly the oldest 
newspaper in existence, antedating by 
several centuries the first journals pub 
lished in Venice. Its twenty-odd octave 
pages still make theif regular appear 
ance, filled with imperial decrees, no 
tices of appointments, and memorials 
from such high dignitaries as have been 
accorded the privilege of addressing the 
throne, These leaves are loosely 
stitched together in a cover of imperial 
yellow, which distinguishes the publi 
cation as the official organ of the gov 
ernment. 

3ut beyond merely stumbling upon 
the idea, the Chinese did little, if any 
thing, in the way of developing the art 
of journalism, The Gazette had 
tators in the provincial capitals, and in 


its im) 


these officia] announcements about local 
affairs were recorded, Of comment and 
criticism, there was nothing, much less 


auy effort in the direction of moulding 
publie opinion or of giving general] in 
formation, The arbitrary habits of 
Oriental rulers may have made such at 
tempts hazardous, if not impossible, or 
it may be that the Chinese attitude to 
ward such innovations was correctly ex 
pressed by Commissioner Yin. On being 
asked whether he did not wish to have 
the latest dispatches from Europe trans 


lated to him, he quietly replied: that 
‘fone on whose belly reposed the five 
books and four classics felt no need for 
the latest dispatches,’’ 

At any rate, it was not until Chris 
tian missions were established that 


newspapers, in our sense of the word 
came to be printed in Chinese, The mis 
sionaries were active in literary work, 
and from the publication of religious 
hooks soon branched out into’ journal 
ism, Their périodicals contained much 
general information in addition to news 
of a religions character, and were ecireu 
lated extensively outside of their con 
gregations, Of these religious papers 
the Chinese Christian Intelligencer and 


the officials have, during the past, sup 
pressed unfavorable comment, most of 
these publications are issued under the 
protecting name of some foreigner who 
enjoys extraterritorial rights, 

Most of the newspaper equipment 
comes from Japan, The presses used 
are cheap cylinders manufactured after 


Burcpean ana American patents, As 
human power is the cheapest, they are 
equipped with treadmills. These are 
operated by men who are paid at the 


rate of two dollars a month in our 
money, The type constitutes a propor 
tionately larger part of the initial out 
lay than is necessary with us. The 
Chinese have no alphabet, and every 
idea is represented by a separate idea 
graph. The system is not, however, as 
complicated as suggested by Mark 
Twain's statement that it required for 
ty years to sort a ‘‘pi of Chinese 
type. 

The paper is usually the poorest qual 
ity of tissue that will hold ink; it 
also manufactured in Japan. Even with 
this saving the poverty of the people 
often makes original methods of eireu 
lation necessary, In some places the 
same editions are successively distrib 
uted to different sets of subscribers, 
boys being employed to gatber up the 
papers as soon as they have been read 
and carry them to another set of read 
ers. Perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
hewspaper service in the world is that 
which ie found on the Tientsin-Pekin 
Railway. The Chinese newsboy will 
supply you with anything from Pisehi 
etto and Fliegende Blatte to the San 
Franciseo Call, The Chinese 
usually sell for seven or eight eash 
copy—a little less than half a cent, 


sing?? 


is 
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MADAME DE THEBES, FAMOUS 
NECROMANCER, SEES BIG 
DiSASTERS AHEAD 


V ME. DE THEBES, the famous nee 
re romancer, of Paris, who has stud 
ied the palms of every ruler in 
Europe, and who has foretold the future 
of most of the present-day 
the old-world side of the 


celebrities on 
ater, predicts 


awful things for 1911, 

France, she says in her ‘‘ Almanac 
| is treading, as it were, upon the erest 
of a mountain from which, on either 
side, precipitous walls fall downward 
A false step and she is lost. Floods will 


jeontinue to threaten the country, and 
}the Government is bound, head first, into 
deepest mourning. 

England will see the great transfor 
mation into which she has already en 
tered brought up in the gravest 
These will not necessarily prove 
to her, 
Germany 
and her 


crisis 


fatal 


‘is not what she 
chief seems what he 
She has grown too swiftly, and, in the 
drunkenness of her luck, which her var 
iety of purpose will destroy, will come 
the death or ineapiacity of her master,’’ 


seems 


is pot 


the Christian Advocate, both published 
in Shanghai, are the best known. Fol 
lowing their success, the Sin Wan Pao, 
or Daily Chronicle, the Tung Pao, or 
Eastern Times, the oldest daily papers 
of Shanghai, were established. 

But by far the most decisive impetus 
to journalism was furnished by the re 
suits of the uprising of 1900, The oe¢ 
eupation of veking by foreign armies 
the flight of the imperial ecurt, and the 
terrible punitive expeditions, all com 
bined to shatter the traditio notions 
of their own superiority which had s 
jlong been entertained by the Chinese 
They were now willing and anxious te 
\learn the sources of Western efficieney 
They became intensely interested in 
Western arts and sciences, In 1905 it 
was estimated that r less than six 
|hundred treatises on scientific subje 
ad been translated from foreigr 
guages into ‘Chinese Students were 
}sent abroad in gr numbers, In 1897 
|Commissioner MeLeavy Brown had es 
jtablished the Chinese imp il post a 
had put into effect a schedule of postal 
rates which was probably the lowest ir 
the world. Thus both the demand aar 
|the facilities for a secular pr had 
come into being. 

The Japanese were the first to ap 
| preciate the opportunity which the new 
feonditions afforded For a number of 
years, the chambers of nmerce of the 
principal Japanese eities had maintair 
“| in Shanghai a n reial college 
Here Japanese youth were it icte 
n the geography, resources and com 
nerce of Ch t They were rht t 
speak the prineipal native dialects, and 
were made famil with the customs « 
} le These men wer therefore 
admirably equipped for acting as in 
mediaries between the Chinese and 

Ww het z For some time th } 
anese i rests had owned and publist 
ed the Tung Wen Hu Pao, or Universal 
Gazette, of Shanghai, Similar 
nals were now started by Japanes 
terprise in many of the provincial eap 
tals, such as Foochow, Hankoy Iehou 
f and other important tie These 
apers were well edited, but both ne 
and cé were colored by Japanes 
views Other nationalities with inter 
sts in China began ¢ ippreciate the 
nportance of the newspaper as a pol 
itieal factor. The British and Gern 


each now control a newspaper in Pet 
1 the French have a semi-official 
gan in |'Impartial, published in Tient 
git 


to to 


influences 
shape their views, and the 


le allow 
vermanently 


foreign 


| great majority of periodicals are now 
ublished under native auspices In 
| view of the arbitrary manner in whieb 


A Pill That is Prized.—There have} 


been many pills put upon the market 
and pressed upon public attention, but 
none has endured so long or met with 
so much faver as Parmelee’s Vegetable 
Pills, Widespread use of them has at 
tested their great value, and they need 
no further advertisement than this. 
Having firmly established themselves in 
publie esteem, they now raank without a 
peer ir the list of standard vegetable 
preparations, 


The Chinese, however, are not the} 


dailies | 


Fas wit 


Zam-Buk For Piles 


| 
Try 
Read How This Bufferer Benefited! 


Don’t you believe that experiesi 


o 
better than hearsay? If you suler 
from piles, just try Zam-Bul : oe 
can do 80 at our expense, So nssurud 
are we of the result that we will ~-ué 
you a free trial box if you ve 
our Toronto offices full name a é 
dress and a one cent stamp ti jap 
return postage 

Seores of people daily acqua ro 
with the benefit they have deiivué 
from the use of Zam-Buk. Mr. | \e 
tridge, of 3 St. Paul St., St. Catha “6 
Ont., says: ‘‘For five years | hi if 
fered untold agony with protruding 
piles. The pain was so great a e 
| would almost scream, 

‘*T lost weight and had no appetite 
{ tried everything I ever heard of {or 
piles, as T was willing to take anyt! ing 
to get relief, It was useless, howe. op, 
and I almost gave up in despair 

One day a friend gave me a jhe 
of Zam-Buk, and told me of a for | 
of bis wno had been eured. I devi ind 
to try Zam-Buk, and the relief | vow 
was encouraging. I used three boxe 
;and at the end of that time J wa a 
| pletely eared, I wish I could have yor 
Zam-Buk years ago; it would have 6 


| me a great deal of misery 
Zam-Buk will alsu be 


found a ts] 
eure for eold sores, chapped | \e, 
frost bite, weers, blood-poiso: + 
eone sores, sealp sores, ring oe 
flamed patches, babies’ erupt ia 
ehapped places, cuts, burns, b 7 
;and skin injuries generally All @ 
gists and stores sell at 50c. b 1” 
post free from Zam-Buk ‘ I o 
jupon receipt of prices You are w ” 
against harmful imitations b 
6titutes. See the registered « 
‘*Zam-Buk,’’ on overy 


package 


Sa 
& wack.1F 
Nor cur ¢ 


Send for free nple to Dept. R.P, 
National Drug & Chemiica) Co., Toroute, 


You Cannot Forget Your Corns 


Austria has a brilliant future before They pain too much Perbap> son 
her. Vienna will ee into a splendor | have tried this, that and the other a 
never seen before,} but at the expense |edy—you stil) have them Yo xt 
of St. Petersburg, Which city Mme, De experiment when vou use Put ns 
Thebes wholly condemns Painless Corn Extractor In twenty- 

Italy will see wonderful and unlooked | four hours the soreness is remove in 
for changes, The Ancient regime will|a day or two you are rid of them, reot 
be restored, even to the mak ng of peate| and branch Keep the name in sivut 
with the Roman chup\b. This will cause | t use .it tells the story. Putnam's 
the warmth whieh now exists betweqn Painless Corn Extractor, Sold by drug. 
France and Italy yo wane, and evenfa| gists, priee 25e 
reaction to the poinf of enmity is likely 
to set in SE ne 

In Spain, ‘‘the Hong has escaped, a8| foretold, and of each of these she 
I predicted, the gra‘yest personal perils,| keeps eopious notes. And it is from 
and now, if he Would vanquish, be] these notes that sho is‘able to ‘‘tell the 
must trust to his own intelligence and] fortune’? of Franee, and of Paris par 
will power, May ‘he rest master of | ticularly The lives of her people, of 
himself and not pertwnit himself to listen | course, make the life of a nation 
to retrograde intiuences Thus, Paris is to be plunged into 

For America, Mme, De Thebes’ Al-| mourning three times. Mme. De Thebes 
manae’’ of the future contains little,|says this beeause she read the future 
albeit she is conversant with American|for three people high in public life 
matters, The workingmen’s movement] whom she found were to be taken off 
which seems growing at the present) during the ear Two captivating 
time in the United States, will not meet | stage favorites of Paris, she say ire 
with any great degree of success, The|to meet tragie ends before the end of 
political crisis now on will peter out | 1911 A prominent statesman i to 
sooner or later, like a damp firecracker j he e ‘‘a romantie departure yr sp 

The famous woman's specialty, of | pearance from ew Whether he ix t 
course, is to foretell the future for the|die or wed is not stuted 
jindividual, She every year ‘‘ tells the | The world at large see & we 
fortunes’’ of France’s high and mighty | moral lapses i m I uliar love 
|}whose futures she has not previously | affairs of universa r sen ile 
| among high familie I eatl a 

some famoue ld boys whil og 

Pills that Have Benefited Thousands. | #t Romeo 
}—Known far and near as a eu | coe 

he treatment of 1 tion and all] gom t ga igisht ced 
ingemeée f the stomac | oT a the fact that g ore at 

Ine Parma 5 Veg le ! sakes the er 

i mught relief to tho ds wh 

ther specifies 1 e failed Innu rt 

ble x mials ean be produc t 

tablish the truth of this assertion, | lo it , a . 

e tried they will be found superior | DELLE, Ks Uuie 
li other pills in the treatment of the] aghevies , 
' vids, hee 
ilments for which they are prescribe i Y, er 
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of iamp-making that can 
giving device. 


Exchange thet ac 
for 4 clear, cool, c 


The Rayo Lamp is a high 
There are \amoe that eost more. 
Constracted of solid brea) 
Ornament tc any room le any hewse. 


Brery (dealer 
soriptive clren lar to the searvet ace: 


The Imperial Oi 


Nations! Drug and Chemical Ce, of Cameda, Limited. Moetreel 


wane: 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 
Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands ef Weal Paster 
Meneame hy 


The Manitoba Gypsum Ce. Ltd. 


a 
eb phy better lamp made at « 
wick el tod — eaal by fom clean 
There ts nothing Known to the » 
e4d to the vrelwe of the BATO Lamp ace light 
everywhere If met af yeura, write for de 


de lamp, seid at a iow ze 


| Company, Limited. 
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A New Head In 30 Minutes 


hine robe 
confortable t 


¢, wnffiering, nuakile 
by taking & 


bec 


NA-DRU-CO Headache Water 


25c. a box at your drugs 


or by mail frou 2e 


OTOR cars are becoming increag- 
ingly alike, The truth of this 
statement will appeal to every 

observing visitor at the Detroit show 
juring the coming week. The 1911 
nodels of practica ly all the American 
factories will be on view. Superficially 
the differences are many; fundament- 
ally they are few, Particularly does 
this statement apply when the cars are 
livided into three types which motor- 
lom is coming to regard as staple. 

There has been no startling mechan- 
eal novelty disclosed by any of the 
veteran American manufacturers this 
year. Aside from several three*wheeled 
nodels, neither of the New York shows 
exhibited anything of the nature of 
radicalism. And even the three-wheel 
ars hark back in a way to the old days 
of boavoin 9 : 

Generally speaking, it will be per 
fectly feasible to divide the cars at 
the D. A. D. A. show into three types— 
the runabout of 20 horse-power or less; 
the light touring car of approximately 
30 horse-power; and the large, luxuri 
rus type with accommodation for seven 
tnd a power of 40 horse, or more, — 

This year virtually all the American 
nanufacturers devote themselves to a 
standard chassis on which they furnish 
1 variety of body 
tunabout, elose-coupled car for four, 
and a touring car type. Some manufac 
turers make two types of chassis. More 
shan this number is unusual, The aver 


design 


: , 
age American manufacturer makes | } 
much m rf ear than has ever) t{ 
een b In the days whe 
note sions, rear axles and 

t ty s were pu 

ther parts w I 


a one sta 1 system has been | 
yvolved which makes it possible 
nan familiar with any type apy | 
ng to t popular to drive any ot er} 
‘tar without difficulty. Pedals for the| 
‘lutech and service brake; side-levers 


‘or the gear-shift and emergency brake; 
1and-levers on the steering wheel for} 
spark and throttle, and an accelerator | 
retween the foot pedals are now almost | 
she universal system. There is 
some Jack of, uniformity inthe location 
xf the driver’s seat. The great major-| 
ty of 1 to prefer} 
he right side, with right-hand side-ley-} 
rs. 
she left-hand drive this year. A devel-| 
pment, however, has been the inaugur-| 
ition on several of the new models of} 
1 left-hand drive with control levers} 
ocated between the passengers on the| 
front In many 


eems the most logical yet. 
Cra: 


1anufacturers contir 


seat, 
| 


the 


ras 


There is more brass than ever in 
11911 models. Robe 
rests for the tonneau are 


nee, Ir 


sopular-price 
ind foot more 
some m¢ 


ad cor oceu 


i 1ufactu 
he adster, is of th 3 

vith protected front, ! ke of 
ng column and an abundance of 
‘or the occupants of the front seat 


seats are even lower than those of 


ouring car type. 
ee ae | 


the! 


There is still a disposition manifest 
n the part of the manufacturers to} 
toubt the lasting value of the fore-door 
ar of torpedo type, though the 
nakers who do not build cars thus 
‘quipped are comparatively few. Un 
toubtedly the fore doors add an element 
f comfort to the occupants of the front 
‘eat, in cold weather. Whether or not 
his compensates for the time expended 
n opening and closing the doors is a 
natter for each owner to decide. There 
8 apparently an opening for a success 
‘ul fore door of the detachable type, 
yut this is a problem which the engin- 
vers have attacked with caution born of 
auen unsatisfactory experience with de- 
achable devices which, in the main, 
‘ave proven only partly suecessful, as 
spplied to other portions of the cars, 
The greatest variety shown by any 
f the types in the show is naturally 
hat of the high-powered class, Here 
he six-cylinder ear still holds its own, 
ompeting on almost an even basis, nu- 
aerically, with the fours, Relieved of 
he responsibility of building to a price, 
he manufacturers of this type have had 
‘ree opportunity to work out their 
deals of comfort, strength, speed, and 
uxury, Some of the enclosed types are 
uch as to hold the admiration of the 
aost ahoas of the old-time coach-build- 
8, Equipped with every possible eon- 
enienee, polished and burnished until 
‘very exterior detail glistens like a 


the 


| 
| 


airror, the cars in this department of 
he show will, as usual, be the centres 
f interest for those who apamesete 
‘he acme of beauty and mechan con- 
struetion, 

The motor cars of 1911 are better 


including a} 


rehased 


still | g 


and there are no notable recruits to} jo 


ways this plan| ir 


|repaid at a 


han those of 1910, but there is no es- 


eutial mechanical change which has 
aade obsolete the cars purchased a 


ear ago, Gradual evolution to a stan: 


iard type is established. The purchaser 
f a 1911 model may, to an increasing 
egree, feel assured that his car will be 
easonably up to date for many years 


o come, 
ey Si 


Lucky the man who has never been 


orced to obtain a ‘‘worm’s eye view’’ 


f his car from the middle of a muddy 
© dusty country road. Fate is as un- 
ertain in regard to motor cars as with 


verything elise, and there is no telling 


st what portion of of the machine she 
aay unexpectedly point her finger and 
say, ‘There, man, be a worm; crawl 
under there and sweat and swear be- 
fore your car shall move one inch.’’ 
And so, as long as we are subject to the 
uncertain moods of Fate, it is well al- 
ways to be prepared for any emergency 
when motoring far from home, for only 
by this means may we hope to foil the 
lady. If the proper tools and spare 
parts, combined with a little ingenuity, 
are substituted for the swear words and 
sweat, a better job will be done, In 
fact, ‘‘always carry the proper tools 
and plenty of spare parts’’ might be 
used as a text on which to base a ser 
}mon that would keep inclement Fate at 
a respectful distance from the 


ear of 


‘the man who followed its precepts 
| The problem of the sel 
roper tools with which t 
r an linary trip is 
I 1 i | 
i: een g over illy and 
! 8 . panners 
n It, 1 , 8 Ww 
} yf 
I w en 
t t l 
nd wi be 1 ed 
t , 
: c ‘ mu 
' \ b wrench 
s, bu 
vell u ied th 
lar i wi s bo 
the f ape These 
I icubl 1 and have 
ics 1 extre mities to 
ts « vo different sizes, As there 
iy b irty or forty nuts of the same 


ch a wrench will 
rtieularly as its 


pe ws of ation to nuts 

hat could not be re 1 with the more 
msy jaws of a m y-wrench, 

few costly socket ‘‘wrenches’’ will 


found useful for setting nuts 
tightened only by applying 
the tool from the ton, A wrench of this 
type consi of a thbe of steel in one 
end of which is forged a socket that is 
of the proper size Yo receive a certain 
nut. <A crosspiece {in the end enables 
the tube to be turngd in order to loosen 

tighten the nutf and the small side 


0 
ace which the ,ool occupies when in 
position makes tis an exceedingly use- 
ful wrench A st_ of these wrenches, 
consisting of rem@gable sockets of dif- 
feré sizes, a sh@k with a universal 
nt in the centfe, and a. reversible 


ratchet handle makes a very useful and 
compaét tool to have in the car at all 
times. The heads, pr sockets, of differ- 
ent sizes adapt the tool to nearly all 
the nuts on the ear, the universal joint 
the centre of the shank allows the 
nut to be approached from almost any 
enient angle, ‘and the reversible 
tehet in the handle admits of a nut 
ng rned as many times as desired 


direction with a corresponding | 


the handle through only a few 


s with a wire 
be included 
ht be supple 
’ or pipe, 
\ machinist’s hammer, a pair 


a small ‘*s 


ouple of files de 
ice in the well 
1 sinall vise, which 
ed to the i 

» hold bolts 

the re 
will ar on 
t r he ivy, and it would 
th muld be pro 
h squar 1 which the 
i 1 h eould find 
g nid must be 
iade a recalcitrant serew 

t to move, 
S h for the tools. Other devices 
liances may be added from time 
e,. but e deseribed above 
hould have a place in the tool-box of 
ir that is to be away ‘‘from 
for any appreciable length of 
; and whatever trouble and incon 


may be caused by collecting 
ng them will be more than 
time when it is least ex 
that such impedimenta will be 
y service. 

When ears were small and of simple 
construction, it was no difficult task to 
collect duplicates of nearly every bolt, 
nut, serew, pin and key found on the 
entire machine; but this procedure, of 
would be out of the question 
nowadays, and the autoist must be con- 
tent himself with carrying those pieces 
which will seem to be most needed in 
ease of a breakdown, Some of the 
sizes of cap-screws, bolts, nuts, and 
screws that are used in the greatest 
numbers about the machine should be 
carried, a8 well as a generous number 
and variety of eotter pins with which 
to hold the nuts in place, A roll of 
annealed wire, flexible but tough, may 
also come in handy, and it is advisable 
to carry one or two extra valve-springs 
if an extended tour is to be taken, Rub- 
ber hose and clamps of the proper size 
to fit the terminals of the water-cireul- 
ating system may often be required, 
and as they are not pokes up every 
day by the roadside they should form 
part of the equipment of the touring- 
ear, Candle-wicking smeared. with 
grease, or ‘‘dope,’’ may be made to 
form an effective packing for a joint in 
the gasoline feed-pipe, while part of a 
cake of soup has often served as an im- 
provised plug for a small leak in the 
radiator, 

The first of these accidents is not 
neeessarily an uncommon one, as every 
joint in the gasoline-pipe must be pack- 
ed. This packing may eventually wear 
out or be shaken loose or become dam- 


pected 


of any 


course, 


_|anay 


| : 
jmemorial, making use 
ol tree, 


| President. 
| ground 
| House; 
jin all its 


way 
the gai 


ed, and the old packing removed, This 
jean a then be substituted By. a 
ength of the candle-wicking, 


short 
which should have been previously cov- 
ered with a good grease. By winding 


this greased wicking tightly around the 
pipe so that it fills the recess in the 
packing-nut when the latter is shoved 
over it, a tight joint will be made when 
the nut is serewed into position, The 
same improvised repair may be applied 
to a leak in the joints of the pipes lead- 
ing to or from the water-pump, 

In an unexpected encounter with a 
telegraph pole, a fence-post, or a rock 
at the side of the road, the radiator is 
liable to shoot water in as many direc- 
tions as tnere are holes punctured in 
its tubes, Some soft, putty-like sub- 
stance that can be forced into a small 
hole and made to stay must serve the 
pocpose. Soap can sometimes be used 
if the hole is not large, but the applica- 
tion will have to be renewed occasion- 
ally as the water forces its way through 
this improvised plug. 

Beware of haste in starting the motor 
after repairing a radiator from which 
the water has leaked, If the leak has 
oeen gradual, so that the motor Will 
have been running for some time on 
little or no water, all parts of the jack- 
ets will be so hot that the application 
»2 cold water througn the radiator will 
be almost certain to contract and thus 
erack the cylinders, If it is desired to 
test the repaired radiator before the 
motor has cocled sufficiently to permit 
water being used, lubricating oil may 
be poured in with no harm resulting so 
far as contraction of the eylinders and 
ackets is concerned, but care should be 
taken to see that this oil does not cateh 
fire from the hot motor. 

* * . 

A collar made of brass tubing of the 
proper size to fit over the valve stems 
prove a useful accessory. This 
should be provided with two set screws 
to hold it in place, and in case the valve 
tem | ‘s this collar may be slipped 
over. the fraetured part and the set 

rews fastened in position, thus rigid 
y uniting the halves of the stem. This 
mergeney collar should be cut from 
tubing sufficiently thin to allow enough 

vom to enable it to be slid over any 
part of the valve stem that may be frac- 
tured with no interference between it 
ind the walls of the cylinder or other 
parts of the motor which may be plac- 
ed in proximity to the travel of the 
stem, 

One of the most annoying accidents 
is the breaking of one of the leaves of 
which the springs are composed. The 
springs are built up of layers of these 
leaves; and, although the latter are 
comparatively light, it would be almost 
impossible to make such a replacement 
on the road. In case the break occurs 
near the end of one of the leaves, a 
U-shaped serew clamp of the proper 
width to fit over the spring may make 
a mend that will be almost as good as 
new. This should be clamped tightly 
to the damaged side of the spring near 
the end of the broken leaf, between it 
and the middle of the spring, and will 
serve to reintoree the broken portion. 

Many cars are built With some nuts 
riveted into place by hammering, or 
‘*upsetting,’’ the end of the bolt on 
which each is serewed. A difficult job, 
therefore, is presented to the driver who 
desires to remove such a nut in order 
to make a roadside repair or replace 
ment. Here his file will come in handy, 
and by a judicious use of it on the ever- 
spreading end of the bolt he may re 
move enough of the ‘‘upset’’ iron to 
allow the nut to be turned off. 


TREES IN MEMORIAM 

EW visitors to Washington realize 
how interesting has become’ it 
scattered collection of memorial 
trees in the national capital, and how 
the pa the years has iner¢ 
alike tk beauty and their number 
As notable as any, in point of both 
ige and historical inte l 


ey ased 


rest, is the noble 
American elm that John Quiney / 
planted with hand 
House when 

He chose a bit of risi 
the southeast of the Whit« 
the tree today stands 
magnif with more 


prominence, 


his own on 


he was 


grounds 


to 
so out 


than 


ence 
orainar’r 

President Hayes also planted his own 
ot the kind 
elm is near the 
west entrance of the north roadway 
leading to the White House, and as it 
wus planted thirty-two years ago last 
Mareh, of fair size, Nor 
was he the only emulator of the second 
President Adams. In April, 1892, Pre- 
sident Harrison planted the sweet-gum 
or liquidambar tree that stands on the 
lawn northeast of the White House. 
Later President McKinley set out the 
scarlet oak on the west lawn of the 
Executive Mansion, and it is a lands- 
eape feature of the walk that, since 
the planter’s day, has been extended to 
the Executive offices, 

Two handsome fern-leaved beeches on 

the White House grounds were planted 
by President Roosevelt and Mrs, Roose- 
velt. They also planted, with the as- 
sistance of Secretaries Wilson and 
Hiteheock, the ‘*Russo-American oak’’ 
on the lawn to the eastward of the west 
terrace, This tree, set out April 6, 
1904, has a distinguished forebear in 
the American oak that once threw its 
shadow over the old tomb of Washing- 
ton, at Mount Vernon, That was the 
oak from which Charles Sumner, woen 
he was Senator, secured acorns to send 
to the Tsar of Russia, 
» These acorns, with their possibility of 
growing into ‘‘great oaks,’’ were plant- 
ed on Tsarina Island, on the grounds 
of the Tsar’s palace, near Peterhof. 
When Secretary Hitchcock became am- 
bassador at the Court of St, Petersburg 
he looked up the history of the Sum- 
ner gift, and found on the island a 
splendid cak bearing the following in- 
scription in Russian: 

‘*The acorn planted here was taken 
from an oak which shades the tomb of 
the celebrated and never-to-be-forgotten 
Washington; it is presented to his’ Lm- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias, as a sign of the greatest re- 
spect, by an American,’’ 

Thereupon Secretary Hitcheock secur- 
ed some acorns from this tree and sent 
them to Washington for the building 
ot anotner sentimental over-sea bridge, 
One of the resulting saplings may now 
be seen on the White House lawn, 

In the Botanie Garden are a number 


g same 


The Hayes 


alrendy is 


4 during the progress of some other|cf other trees of more diversified his 


justment or repair, and if this hap- torical interest. 


A fine Chinese’oak is 


nut at which the leak occurs unserew- | “8 


tr ft 

nll acorns that a friend had 
from a tree that sheltered the 
Confucius, Mr. Dana nted these 
acorns in his own won 1 arboretum, 
and later sent one of the saplings to 
the Botanic Garden, The tree may be 
found near Maryland Avenue and See- 
ond Street, south of the nhouse, 

Near the south entrance of the la 
conservatory, on the border of the wal 


F first sight of an English rail- 
O ny train, | ean a say that 
it struck me as being ridiculously 
toy-like. It was in the Lime Street 
,| Station at Liverpool, whither we had 
is the Garfield memorial acacia, Once|gone from the steamboat landing to get 
it was a seedling that was placed on|an express for London, The station it- 
President Garfield’s coflin by a Mason,|self was a fairly solid and imposin 
After the funeral it was sent to Wash-| edifice, but the train—-well, it was al- 
ington and planted on this spot, where|most ludicrous, I thought of the mini- 
it has flourished exceedingly well, The|ature contrivance that used to circle 
neighboring acacia, on the other side|Hanlan’s Point, Toronto, and it was no 
of the walk, is the Gen, Albert Pike/if a lot of these insignificant affairs 
tree memorial, had been collected under the arched 
In the same gardens the two cedars|roof of the station, The funny little 
of Lebanon, both excellent imens,|coaches on four wheels, with their row 
on the soutn walk between t and|of open doors, seemed to stand scarce 
Second Streets, were planted by Sena-|higher than a man’s head, and the lit- 
tors Evarts and Hoar, and stand as/tle engine, grandly named the Dagmar, 
memorials to them. ‘The Crimean fir,|hardly appeared sufficient to shunt a 
also an excellent specimen, on the lawn|single American Pullman, 
near the west door of the conservatory, ut all this T must admit was a first 
is a memorial of the late Representative | impression, and an impression received 
Wiliam 8, Holman, by whom it was/after a long, rough, and depressing 
planted some forty years ago. ocean voyage, which had left me in a 
~ The unecommen native oak not far} morbid state of mind, prepared to be- 
from the western gate, and known as/little and find fault with everything. 
the Hayes memorial, was planted by|In justice to the makers and operators 
Mr. Hayes when he was a member of|of English railroads, it is only fair to 
Congress. The late Senator Conger also Py, that by the time I left the country 
planted a tree, south of the east en-|I had come to entertain a great admira- 
trance, tion for their system and to find fea- 
Two cypresses tures which were far in advance of any- 
trance are known thing on-this side of the Atlantic. 
J. W, Forney trees, The Palmer mem- The Dagmar, despite its  insignifi- 
orial tree, near the west gate, was! canee, was no sloth. Ten minutes after 
planted by the former publie printer. | oyr long train had pulled out of Lime 
It is a Japanese walnut. The Euro-| street Station, it had attained an al- 
pean hornbeam, near the Evarts and} most incredible speed, Only on some of 
Hoar cedars, is the Bingham memorial.|the fastest trains on the New York 
Senator Crittenden planted in 1863!QGentral and the Pennsylvania had I 
the overeup oak that stands south of!eyer ridden so swiftly, and “Nhat was 
the east gate. The acorn from which | behind huge locomotives with enormous 
it grew was brought from Kentucky by racing drivers. How that diminutive 
Robert Mallory, one of the Senator’s) Dagmar could hit up such a speed puz- 
clasest friends. Near it is the Beck|zled me. Houses and yards and sta- 
memorial, an ‘American elm planted by]! tions flashed by in a confused stream, 
the late Senator Beck of Kentucky, it] And yet our light coach travelled quite 
is an offshoot from the Washington elm | smoothly. If my first impression of an 
that had to be moved when the Capitol] English’ railway train had been unfav- 
grounds were improved. The Alexan-| orable, my second bade fair to mend it. 
der Shepherd tree, close by, is also an Liverpool to London is about two 
American elm. /hundred miles, and we covered the dis- 
Prior to 1870 the Botanie Garden was| tance in four hours, including in that 


near the south en- 
Edwin Forrest and 


the home of what is now one of the|time three stops of at least five min- 
largest and most beautiful Oriental! utes’ duration apiece. Allowing for 
plane-trees in the country. The late! slow-downs, this was quite an achieve- 


Thaddeus Stevens had it planted there,| ment, and yet it is done by dozens of 
but it was in danger of destruction by} trains every day. Had our train been 
the rise of the Potomac, and it was|}a steamboat special, its time would 
thought best to transfer it to the then|have been considerably better. 

unimproved Lincoln Park, It stands on One cannot spend long in travelling 


the oval mound once intended as the] pout in England before noticing the 


site of a gigantic Lincoln statue, and | solid way in which the railroads are 
from an eight-foot youngster has grown | built and the eomplete absence of 


to a height of more than seventy feet, 
with a spread of the branches nearly as 
great. 

Not all of these trees are labelled, 
consequently visitors lose sight of some 


|death traps of every deseription. A 
train going through on any of the 
main roads from London to Edinburgh 
jor Glasgow (which ‘constitute the long- 
est runs in the country), would never 


of them. All of them ought to be errs cross a single carriage path or road, 
led, but there is danger that if this) 6, run along a street, nor intersect 
were done the trees would be marred 


p / another railroad on the same _ level, 
by the thoughtless vandalism of sight-| 14, right of road is absolutely clear. 
sere : What this means to safety and sperd 
in travel only those familiar with con- 
ditions in Canada can thoroughly grasp. 

Almost every line of railway in Eng- 
land is double track, except a few roads 
over which the service is infrequent. 
Stations, at even the smallest points, 
are consequently built double—one-half 
on one side of the track and the other 
half on the other. The two parts are 
frequently complete in themselves, with | 
waiting-room, booking office, refresh- 
ment and news stand in each. Either 
an overhead bridge or an underground | 
j tunnel connects the two sides, and it is} 
a criminal offence for anyone not con 


ANIMAL LONGEVITY 


ck are probably the long 
est-lived members of the animal 

kingdom, their life averaging be 
tween 100 and 200 years. It is said 
that when Alexander conquered Indis 
he took one of King Porus’ largest ele 
phants, uamed Aj and turned him 
loose with this inscription on his col 
lar: ‘‘Alexander, the son of Jupiter, 
dedicated Ajax to the sun.’’ This ele 
phant, the story riates, was captured 
350 years later, 


It has been claimed that, as a gen | pected with the railway to cross the} 
eral rule, there is a direct relation be- | tracks 
tween the duration of life und the time The big metropolitan stations in Lon 
required to develop fully; but to this] gon, ox which there must be nearly al 
there are covaie pay t exceptions, The cat) dozen, are most conveniently arranged. | 
is nfature before it is a year old; yet| when o sai niled:ante Bo wal 
it may attain the age of twenty years he hee Dist Vicks ie rene ig fF Shi 

sescley ag ¥ years) found ourselves landed on latform | 

Size also seems to have a certain re |; which were drawn up long 
lation to lox ty, the elephant ang | st ring of taxis, hansoms, and = four- | 
the whale being generally held to be| wheelers, the taxis beir in the great 
the longest-lived of mammals; but here. | majoritv. «A porter d out our lug- 

1 : | : " 
in, enters the exception, since the | gage from the baggage car with great 


itthe beaver lives more than twice as 


| 
| 
expedition, and in a twinkling had pil-| 
| 

| 

| 


long as the rhinoceros, jed it on a taxi, and, giving directions} 

The ay 2 other animals }to the driver, we were whirled out of} 
are estimate yws: Ass, 30 yours.|the station before we could catch ou 
y ; camel, 75; cat, 15;| breath. People who talk to me now o 


chamois, ¢ ;|the slowness of the English make me} 
fox, 14; goat, tired, Just contrast such an arrival in 
hippopotamu , 25; hyena,| the biggest and most congested city in 


the world with an arrival in ‘Toronto. | 
By running roadways in between plat-| 


forms, where vehicles can line up, it] 


25; 


jaguar 
monkey, 17; 


15; 


25; leop lion, 40; 
moose, 50; mouse, 6; pig 
rabbit, 7; rat, 7; rhinogeros, 20; 


sueep, 10; stag, 5 squirrel, 8; tiger.|is posstble for a traveller to transfer 
25, and wolf rs, from train to taxi with the utmost ex 
While the age of the whale }pedition, There is no bother about lug- | 


is somewhere between one and two hun | gage. Polite portérs handle it for you; | 

dred years, Quvier asserted that it is |and there is no delay in getting a car 

probable that some whales attain the | riage. 

age of a thousand years, ‘*Why do you English people stick 
Some thirty years ago one of the | to these antiquated compartment eoach- 

Rothschilds installed in the Zoological es?’’ I asked one day, 


Gardens in London an animal then de “‘Why don’t you Americans adopt 
scribed as ‘‘the oldest living creature | them; ' he retorted, 
in the world,’’ It was one of the giant ‘*Well, now,’’ said I, ‘‘you must 


tortoises of the Aldabra Islands, off the 
coast of East Afriea, and at that time 
it had had a recorded existence of 15( 
years, in addition to the unkne wn in 
erement of its age previous to its trans 
portation to the Island of Mauritius 
This was, it was thought, the same tor 
toise that was mentioned in the treaty 
between Great Britain and Franee 
when the island was ceded by the for | we use the side doors, A compartment 
mer country in 1810, and it had there | holds eight or at most ten people, Sup- 
fore changed its status as a nationa)| pose you have a crowded train, We 
heirloom four times in a century, Wher | could empty it and fill it again before 
the length of the life of other animal+|you people could even empty yours,’’ 
is contrasted with that of the giant| This is quite evidently the reason 
tortoise, it is clear that the latter must |for the peculiar arrangement of Eng- 
enjoy some special advantage either of | lish coaches, Everything is done to 
structure or of habit conducing t« | facilitate ingress and egress. Station 
longevity. platforms are built high, so that there 
In the Bishop’s garden at Peterbor |is only one step up to the level of the 
ough, England, «a big tortoise died ir | floor of the coach, and there are aware 
1821, whose life was said to have ex | plenty of porters waiting to open the 
ceeded 200 years, doors and assist passengers in and 
The Lambeth tortoise, which was in | out, ‘ 
troduced into the garden by Archlishoy That the English people are not slow 
Laud, about the year 1625, and diet }to adopt improvements, when it is 
in 1753, owing to some neglect of the |shown that they are worth while, is 
gardener, lived iu its ‘‘last situation’ | quite clear, On the longer runs, eor 
128 years. ridor trains are now operated, But 
In 1838 Sir Charles Colville, governo: |even these trains are constructed with 
of Mauritius, sent to the London Zco | the side doors, The corridor runs along 
logical Gardens a tortoise weighing 28! | tue side of the coach, and, opening from 
pounds, It was 4 feet 4 inches long | it are a row of compartments, Doors 
and had been in Mauritius for 67 years |open from the corridor to the side of 
having been brought to that island fron | the train and from the compartments 
the Seyehelles in 1766, by the Cheva |to the other side, These corridor ears 
lier Marion du Fresne, At that tim: | were put on to admit of passengers pro- 
it was fully grown, so that its real ag | ceeding to and from the dining coaches, 


was probably much greater, An English railway train of the lat- 


surely admit that the American coach 
is a saner contrivance.’’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ he replied, ‘‘It may be 
for you. It may suit conditions over 
there better, but for us the compart- 
ment car is the thing, You see, our 
journeys are usually short ones, We 
wish to travel quickly, and in order to 
load and unload our cars expeditiously, 


| Stination, he does not have to go toa 


|tem fits in probably better with Cana 


[22 speed, safety, and comfort they hold 
ineir 


| To-day 


est type is quite a handsome affair, The 
engine, of which I saw some fairly 
large examples, is a beautiful yen of 
mechanism, oftentimes pain some 
color, such as purple, dark red, be 
or dark blue, and always polished to 
the nines, Its surface is quite smooth, 
all the rods, cylinders, and other eon. 
traptions which figure the Canadian lo. 
comotive being concealed under its 
body. 1 was sorry to find that on 
englaes there is still no provision made 
for the protection of the driver and his 
fireman from the elements, this 
defect seems to have been on 
the majority of the English railroads. 

Expedition seems to one t 
object on all English roads, and one 
day I was fortunate in being provided 
with an example of up-to-date methods, 
which would put even a Yankee to 
shame. We were waiting at Leaming 
ton, rather an important junction point 
on the Great Western, for a train for 
Oxford, when along came one of the 
famous London to Birmingham flyers. 
These trains make a remarkably fast 
run between the two cities and eannot 
afford to lose a minute, if they are to 
hold their schedule. As it roared 
through Leamington station, | was sur- 
prised to note a big burst of steam peur- 
ing from the rear coach, I turned to a 
"ested standing near by for an explana. 
tion, 

‘*Oh,’’ said he, quite calmly, ‘‘ they 
‘ve dropped a couple of slip coaches. 
Here they come now.’’ 

As he spoke, a couple of ears eame 
rolling down the track and stopped at 
the platform, They had been detached 
from the moving Birmingham train a 
short distance outside the station, and 
then stopped by hand brakes. Quite 
a number of passengers descended, hav- 
ing come down from London in quick 
time, and without having delayed the 
Birmingham train one instant! I had 
noted references to slip-coaches in the 
railway timetables before, but never 
understood what was meant until I had 
had this demonstration, It is a prae 
tice quite generally followed im Bng 
land by the railroads. 

_A noticeable difference botween Eng 
lish and Canadian methods is to be 
found in the ‘handling of tickets. These 
are bought atter the same fashion in 
both countries, but in England they are 
not taken up by a conductor, Indeed, 
the word conductor is unknown. ‘The 
train is in charge of a guard, who car 
ries a green flag by day and a green 
lantern by night, and rides in a little 
compartment of his own at the rear 
end of the train. Coming into a large 
city like London, the train is usually 
stopped at some convenient suburban 
Station, and a horde of officials pour 
down upon it and collect tickets, This 
is done very quickly, Landing in 4 
smaller place, a special exit from the 
station is arranged through which al! 
passengers must pass, and as they 
through the gate they present thelr 
tickets, 

_ As most people are aware, baggage 
is seldom checked in England. Some 
roads now do this, but it is rare. The 
reason, of course, is that luggage can 
be handled much more quickly without 
checking. On arriving at a station a 
passenger does not have to go through 
the sometimes slow formality of having 
his trunk checked. He merely entrusts 
if to a porter, and, if he is of a nervous 
disposition, he ean follow it to the bag 
gage car, and see it safely deposited 
there, Then, on his arrival at his de 


baggage room, and wait until the trunk 
turns up there, THe simply gets another 
porter to secure it for him. The pre 
sent method seems best suited to eon. 
ditions in England as the checking sys 
dian conditions. 

There is nothing decadent about Eng 
land, so far as railways are concerned. 


own remarkably well, 


EXCLUSIVENESS UNPROFITABLE 
A PPRECTATION of corr-et business 

principles is as often forced npon 

men by cireumstanees over which 
they have no control as it is attained 
thre ugh correct foresight, Instances in 
proof of the assertion are innumerable. 
; of wealthy corporations 
are waxing fat by selling lluminating 
ges at 80 cents per thousand cubie feet. 
Up to the year 1828 users of gas in New 
York city were charged $10 per thous 
and. Neither the citizens nor the eem 
pany grew rich under that seale. The 
price was lowered, consumption inereas- 
ed and then gas production began to 
loom up as a possible undertaking of 
profit, But in most cases the prosperi- 
ty of tue gas companies has been 
forced upon them against their will. 
Public consumption will be tolerant up 
to a certain figure and there tolerance 
ceases, Only men of large fortunes used 
gas at the $10 rate, They did it as 
much for vainglorious show before their 
less prosperous neighbors as for their 
own convenience, for the gas was of 
poor quality aud the apparatus for eon- 
suming it was very imperfect in those 
days, 

Tt was not until the early 80’s that 
gas began to assume the status of a 
human necessity for city people, At 
that time the rates ranged from $1.50 
to $2.50 per pacmeans., The use was 
very sparing until it dropped below 
$1.50, Then gas stoves be. Aa to come 
into use and once established the ne 
cessity for cheap fuel created pressure 
for a cheaper rate. Every reduction 
of the rate has been a cause of in- 
creased pects to the companies, yet as 
a rule they have been fought with all 
the resources of the law, lavish ex- 
penditure of money for hired lobbyists 
and all the corruption of legislative 
bodies and even executives that money 
could procure, And yet some of the 
big corporations which ure now putting 
away millions of profit that has been 
forced upon them by the public demand, 
think that their success is all a result of 
shrewd management, 


A fir belonging to a wealthy Geneva 
family nas just threatened ‘to bring 
about a referendum in Switzerland, Her 
fiance has been arrested on what she 
cousiders unjust grounds, and 
threatens, if he js not released, to obtain 
the necessary 30,000 signatures, and 
refer the matter to the entire nation, 


"4 


“ot tetew 

of the few, it would seem that there 
of such a condition 
the continent so long as its 
are filled with philanthropic 


Cuneda's men of wealth have not 
\ behind the people of the Uni- 
States in their generosity towards 
deserving causes, though, of course, we 
have a few men who rank with 
the millionaires of the Republic, and 
nene who are in the same class as Uncle 
Sam's most noted philanthropists, John 
DD, Roeketeller and Andrew Carnegie. 

Some of the Canadians who have 
in the publie eye as 


recalled to 
mind. Mr. J. CO. Eaton’s gift of $250,- 
00 to the New General Hospital, Lord 
 Stratheona’s additional cheek for $200,- 
00@ to the te agen! vige oe ot Sa 
couragement o ysical and m ry 
training in the Public schools of Can- 
ada, making a total of half a million 
4 in» Smith’s bequest of his beau- 
tiful home, ‘‘The Grange’’ to the city 
of Yerouto as a permanent Art Mu- 
seum, his bequest of $689,074 to Cor- 
nelt University, and Mr, Gawthra Mu- 
for the Out-Patient department of the 
new Toronto General Hospital, are a- 
mong those first remembered. 

The Y. M. C. A, campaign, which re- 
sulted in the raising of $685,803.01 for 
the building of the New Y. M. C. A. 
buildiags, saw a number of large gifts, 
those of $10,000 and over including 
The Massey estate, $100,000: KE. R. 
Wood, $50,000; J. C. Eaton, $50,000; 
Senator George A, Cox, $25,000; Harry 
Ryrie, $10,000; G. H. Wood, $10,000; S. 
J. Moore, Toronto Railway Co., $10,- 
315.46; and W. A. Kemp, $10,000. 

These are only a few of the known 
gifts of Canadians during the year 
that has just closed. Where the gifts 
through churehes and other organiza- 
tions known, the total would doubtless 
be many millions. 

In the United States a summary of 
the benefactions reveals the fact that 
$165,197,125 have been given voluntarily 
and presumably happily, with no pur- 
pose on the part of the possessors of 
woulth beyond a desire to relieve and 
uplift the condition of those less for- 
tunate than themselves, Of this total, 


$76,006,478 was contributed to educa- 
tion, $80,475,708 to religion, and $56,- 


714,860 to general charities, including 
Mr. Carnegie’s peace fund. 

This was the year, too, when the 
world. was stirred to hope that the for- 
tune of John D. Rockefeller, in its en- 
tirety er in great part, will ultimately 
be devoted to the common good. On 
March 22 a bill was introduced into the 
United States Senate by Senator Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire for’ the in- 
corporation of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. The object of the Founda- 
tiem, as stated at the time, is ‘‘to pro- 
mote the well-being and advance the 
civilization of the peoples of the United 
States and its territories and posses- 
sions and of foreign lands in the ae- 
quisition and dissemination of know- 
ledge, in the prevention of suffering, 
| and in the promotionof any and all 

the elements of human progress,’’ The 
incerporators named were John D. 
Rockefeller, John D, Rockefeller, jr., 
Frederick T. Gates, Starr J. Murphy, 
and Charles O, Heydt, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
endowment of his less comprehensive 
benefaction, The General Education 
Board, was $50,000,000, and his gifts 
during the past twenty years, accord- 
ing to his chief almener, Frederick T. 
Gates, have exceeded $150,000,000. How 
mneh will ultimately be invested in the 
Rockefeller Foundation, provided it 
authorized by Congress, is a matter of 
conjecture, But if it should transpire 
that Mr. Rockefeller intends thus to 
se of the greater part of hig for- 
year 1911 will outdistance in 
the nt of its philanthropie gifts 
any previous years by millions %n mil- 


is 


the 


amount 


lions. 


-m 


\ndrew Carnegie leads among the 


living givers, with the sum of $2 516,- | 
000, counting his $10,000,000 peace gift | 
of December at its market value when 
made, $11,500,000, His next largest | 
gift, amounting to 900,000, was 
made, to the Carnegie Technology| 
Schools in Pittsburg. This was the 
manner in which Pittsburg’s philan-| 
thropist celebrated his seventy-fifth 


birthday anniversary, he previously 
having given 
same institute, including a library, mu- 
seum, and concert hall. 5 

Of Mr, Carnegie’s 1910 philanthropies 
$3,000,000 was distributed amoug the 
10 eities (including Pittsburg) for the 
benefit of their Publie school teachers, 
who are relieved from want in their old 
age by proper pensioning, Colleges 
throughout America (but in most cases 
the smaller and poorer ones) benefited 
by another million, while libraries and 
general charities received the remain- 
der, Mr. Carnegie has returned to the 
people through his philanthropies ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, 

The leader in the year’s bequest by 
will was Isaac C, Wyman of Salem, 
Mass., whose great fortune of $10,000, 
000 was left to Princeton University, 
from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1848, This sum places Prince- 
ton uear the front of American uni- 
versities in point of wealth, The Wy- 
man bequest was the third largest of 
the year. } 

The United States Steel Corporation 
made the fourth largest gift when it 
dedicated $8,000,000 to the establish- 
ment of a fund with which its super- 
annuated and disabled employes might 
be pensioned, This fund has been econ- 
solidated with the $4,000,000 fund creat- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie when he sold 
his holdings in the Carnegie Steel Co, 
to the United States Steel Corporation, 
The new fund, therefore, will amount 
to $12,000,000, and will be known as 
‘'The United States Steel and Carnegie 
Pension Fund.’’ 

John D, Rockefeller has made a re- 
markable record in the field of giving 
in the last twenty years. Previous to 
this time, he was only known as the 
world’s greatest money maker, seem- 
ingly dominated by the desire to ac- 
cumulate wealth, Those whose opinion 
may be trusted say that Rockefeller 
has already returned to the people a 
sum approximating $135,00),000, The 


,000,000 to found the} 


Given Away in 
pic Purposes 


University of Chicago claimed his first 
great al » enabling it to take rank 
among the world’s great institutions of 
learning, Since then nis Institute for 
Medi Research has absorbed his 
greatest interest, : 

Mr, Rockefeller’s donations for the 
ro year amount to $15,132,000, mak- 
ng him the second la vor 
of the twelve months, is is counting 
in the $10,000,000 that he gave to the 
A il of Chicago in December, 
egg is hg nal tention of giv- 
n at seat of learnin 000,000. 
This $10,000,000. Mr. Recksteller "had 

reviousl, placed in the hands of the 

kefeller General Education Board, 
and in a sense it does not constitute 
an original feet a with the money. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s ry re original itt 
of the year was $3,820,000 for the en- 
dowment of the Rockefeller Hospital for 
Medical Research in New York city. 
Mr. Rockefeller also contributed $540,- 
000 to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation’s World Wide Expansion 
Movement; $500,000 to the Harriman 
Hudson River State Park; $162,000 to 
Dr. Aked’s Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City; $125,000 to 
William Jewell College at Liberty, Mo.; 
$100,000 to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
$50,000 to the Blue Ridge Reservation, 
near Asheville, N.C, for a national 
playground; and $35,000 to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Tarry- 
town, N.Y. 

David Rankin, jr., of St. Louis, Mo., 
is a conspicuous giver of the year, In 
order that he may die poor Mr, Rankin 
has given his fortune of $3,000,000 to 
the support of the Rankin School of 
Mechanical Trades, Few people, even 
in St. Louis, know Mr. Rankin per 
sonally, He avoids publicity of every 
nature, and is never in the limelight. 
He is a bachelor, born in Treland sev- 
enty-five years ago, and he amassed 
his fortune in real estate’ and stock 
deals, He is an advocate of the simple 
life, and makes his home unpretentious- 
ly over a grocery store, 

J, Pierpont Morgan is credited with 
[giving $2,500,000 to various institutions, 
although his gifts, if fully known, 
would undoubtedly reach a far greater 
sum, Mr, Morgan was one of the larg- 
est contributors to the Harriman Palis- 
ades Park fund, and the eity of Hart 
ford, Conn., was enriched by a $250,- 
000 memorial building as a tribute to 
his father, Junius Spencer Morgan, Mr. 
Morgan was a donor to the amount of 
$100,000 to the Protestant Church Un- 
ity Fund and of a similar amount to 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, His 
other benefactions were a collection of 
Indian costumes, weapons, and uten- 
sils (valued at $80,000) to the Museum 
of Natural History, New York; $50,000 
to the University of the South; and the 
balance to the French flood sufferers, 
a tubereulosis hospital at Aix-les-Bains, 
a chapel for St. George’s Church, New 
York city, and the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

A rather unusual giver is the anony- 
mous New Yorker who contributed 
$2,500,000 to the ‘‘Economic and Gen- 
eral Foundation Fund.’’ This bequest 
met with much opposition and ridicule 
in the State Legislature, although the 
bill incorporating it was finally passed. 
ine millionaire sponser of the bill 
states that his fortune amounts to $5,- 
000,000, and as he has but one son to 
inherit this, he thinks the sum is far 
too large for the young man’s good, so 
he took this method of applying half 
of his wealth for general state chari- 
ties. The object of the corporation is 
to receive and maintain a fund or funds 
and to apply the principal and income 
thereof to economic, altrui 
scientific, and educational purposes.’’ 

Charles Francis Wright of Brookline, 
Muss., who died Sept. 27 
bulk of his estate of 


$2,100,000 to be 


ic, artistic, | 


27, 1909, left the] 


baie one. By it ‘bo 
aes hay oy J mountain wi nd 
ing the Hudson are secured to 

t! for a wonderful park. In 
addition to the , the value of which 
‘is not given in res, Mrs, Harriman 
Stileent sa bin 000 to at oe ad- 
onal nee propert; : xt 
benefaction as the rig off of the 


mort, of $113,000 upon the Boys’ 
Club of New York city, the favorite 
charity of her husband, and one to 
which he gave most of his time as well 
as page 

Mrs, Mary Baker G, Eddy, founder 
of Christian Science, willed’ $1,000,000 
of her estate to various Christian Sei- 
ence churches and for the furtherance 
of the work of that denomination, 

Jas. K, Polk Taylor, a former slave, 
71 years old and his wife gave four 
hundred and ety acres of land near 
Colorado Sprin, o the Charles Sum- 
ner Tuberculosis Association as a site 
for a sanitarium for negroes, The value 
of this gift is over $300,000, 

Scores of other i large gifts 
could also be detailed, but sufficient 
has been said to show that there is 
much of the milk of human kindness 
even in the souls of the rich. 


‘‘PRINCE JOHN DE GUELPH,’’ OF 
BROOKLYN, WRITES BOOK 
CLAIMING RIGHT TO THE 
BRITISH THRONE 


OHN, Prince of Great Britain and 
ireland’’—or, as he would now 
style himself, ‘‘King of Great 

Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of 

India, de jure’’—has written his mem- 

oirs. They are just published by B. W. 

Dodge and Co., so those who are locking 

for sensations may expect, judging by 

the claims made in the book, to see revo- 
lution spread throughout the realms of 
the present ‘‘de facto King,’’ George 

Vv 


e 


For the benefito fothose who are ig- 
norant of this ‘King John, de jure’’— 
although his ‘‘ease’’? every now and 
then makes its amusing appearance in 
the newspapers—it may be well to 
state that he is at present a person 
by the name of John de Guelph, living 
in Brooklyn, the home of Dr, Cook, 
who has busied himself in various mat 
ters, such as the discovery of cures for 
cancer and consumption, the 
of excessive taxation in England, the 
emancipation of Ireland, the salvation 
of India from famine and pestilence, the 
creation of a British-Ameriean Alliance, 
a reform of the British marriage laws 

These and other similar things have 
hitherto occupied the strenuous career 
of the ‘‘Prinee’’—most people ad- 
dress him ‘‘ Prince,’’ it being comfort 
ing, somehow, to number a Prince in 
one’s list of acquaintances—but now 
that he has written his memoirs, and 
has taus, as it were; thrown the gaunt- 
let to his ‘‘half-brother,’’ George V., 
‘*King, de facto,’’ it is probable that he 
will devote the rest of his time in try- 
ing to take over the sceptre and the 
other Royal properties that, he says, 
belong to him, and regulating the af 
fairs of his kingdom and Empire, In 
the meantime, it is of interest to learn 
the details of the ‘‘Prince’s’’ claims 
from the advance sheets of his memoirs. 

‘*T was born in Windsor Castle, .e 
writes, ‘fon the 8th of January, 1861. 
I have resided in the United States of 
America for more than ten years. 

‘*With the assent of Queen Victoria, 
my grandmother, the late King Edward, 
I assumed the family name of the reign- 
ing dynasty of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—Quelph. ‘Thus for many years 
prior to my advent to America [ en- 
joyed the recognition and protection of 
my father as a legitimate member of 
the House of Quelph. 

‘‘My mother, the first Princess Con- 
sort of King Edward, comes from one 
of the most historie of the noble fam 
ilies of the United Kingdom, her ances 


}tors having come in the train ot Wil 
jliam the Conqueror, and she was con 
sidered to be the most beautiful lady 
jin the Royal Court, 1¢ has lived in 


voluntary exile, and h bee 


. n engaged 
in preaching the gaspel, and doing pious 


|} divided between the New England Pea-| cervice in Asia. The mutual attachme 

body Home for Crippled Children of} which sprang up between tl heir 

Boston and the Free Hospital for Wo-} y,_y to the throne and the 

men of Brookline. Mr. Wright’s willllady of his choice was frowned 

| provides that a fund of $70,000 be set| jy “the Queen, and the 

aside for the care of his horses and/was brought to bear upon the 

dogs and $25,000 to be distributed) prince in a manner enleulated to make 

among his household servants. 1} m amenable to the Queen’s own plan 
The leader among the women givers] jy t choice of his future consort, 

j of the arcade is not ene whose natne | «(The Prince of Wales was required 

|prominent in the philanthropie world.|+, attend the manoeuvres at the Cur 

She is Mrs. Amanda W. Reid of Port ragh, County Kildare, Ireland, in the 

jland, Ore., who gave $2,900,000 to her early s| ring of 1860, It was about that 


native city to establish a college to be 
known as the Reid Institute. 

Henry Curtiss Elliott, a mine owner 
who was killed by a snowlide, in Al 
aska, Jan, 4, left his fortune of $2, 
000,000 for a home for friendless chil- 
dren in Chicago. 

Thomas Forsythe of Boston, in 
benefaetion, departed somewhat 
established custom, He is the first 
man, to recognize the importance of 
children’s teeth being properly cared 
for. He thinks (and his opinion is 
substantiated by dentists) that much 
of the poor scholarship and delin- 
quency among children—to say nothing 
of their physical welfare—is the result 
of imperfectly cared for teeth, With 
this in view, Mr, Forsyth stipulates 
that the teeth of Boston ‘children shall 
be looked after by the ‘Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary,’’ at which every child 
from birth up to sixteen years of age 
may receive free dental service, 

Mrs. Russel Sage is continuing her 
work of returning to the people $70,- 
000,000 accumulated by her husband by 
the strictest economy, Mrs, Sage’s 
gifts for the year total $1,170,200, the 
largest amount, $650,000, being given 
to Yale for the purchase of the Hill- 
house property on Prospect street. 
New Haven, This gift is the second 
largest ever made to Yale, the only 
one exceeding it being the million- 
dollar donation of John D, Rockefeller 
three years ago. In Mrs, Sage’s trip 
through the Southern and Pacific 
States last winter, hospitals and other 
institutions were enriched by her 
hounty to the extent of $200,000, Mrs, 
Sage in November gave $150,000 to 
Vassar College for a new dormitory, 
Princeton received $150,000 to enlarge 
a dormitory previously given by Mrs, 
Park, the Audubon Society, sehools for 
domestic arts, the woman suffrage 
cause, and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were substantially remembered 
by this most sympathetic of women, 

Closely following Mrs. Sage in the 
magnitude of her philanthropy is Mrs, 


his 
from 


time that my tather took the opportun 
ity to exercise his self-will and diplom 
acy, for which he was noted through 
out his life, by marrying the bride of 
his choice—in order to escape the politi- 
eal alliance for which he was slated, but 
which was repugnant to his refined na- 
ture, 

‘*When Queen Victoria was informed 
of the marriage she summoned her son 
and daughter-in-law, establishing the 
latter in apartments in Windsor Castle, 
and sending the Prince on his travels 
across the sea to Canada and the 
United States. From this fact, it is 
to be presumed that if, in the marriage 
contracted by my father and mother, 
there had been one word omitted from 
the ritual, or any of the ecclesiastical 
or civil disabilities recognized by Enug- 
lish law, the first Princess Consort, 
my mother, would never have been 
allowed to set foot in Windsor Castle, 
much less to live there as a guest to 
be confined in the royal residence, 
Henee the reasonable conclusion thaf 
the marriage was legal, and, conse- 
quently, the expected issue thereof 
legitimate. My mother was above re- 
proach or suspicion, and her rank was 
sufficiently high to entitle her to be 
the Queen Consort, in that it was equal 
of that of some of the Queens and 
Crown Princesses of Continental pow 
ers of the present day, and vastly su- 
perior to that of several former Queens 
of England,’’ 


Throughout the ‘‘Prinee’s’’ memoirs 
one searches in vain for any elue to 
the identity of this ‘First Queen Con- 
sort,’’ whom he claims as his mother, 
She is called ‘Lady Mary,’’ and the 
reader is told marvelous things as to 
informed vaguely, that her lienage was 
her beauty, at the same time that he is 
of the proudest shown by the British 
aristocracy. That the identity of such 
4 woman, who was, besides, legally 


” 


removal | 


"* was secret. Quite the contrary. 
mother was as great an Trish 
beauty in her teens as ever lived when 
she renewed the by emp pe with my 
late father, then Prince of Wales, at 
the Cu of Kildare, in the second 
or third month of 1860, They had 
viously met at Court and at the 
own houses and country seats of rela- 
tives and friends, with a hundred eyes 
watching taeir every movement,’’ 

Of course, the ‘‘Prince’’ assures us 
that he together plenty of evidence 
about this royal love affair, but—unfor- 
tunately for the historian who might 
like to sift this evidence—it is not in 
existence today. 


‘*About Curragh Camp and m 
father’s stay in February and Mared 
of 1860, I colleeted much interesting 
material from persons that knew him 
while there, several ladies and gentle- 
men now deceased, but before I had 
time to put the material in order or to 
copy the various revere and docu- 
ments kindly lent, the earthquake and 
conflagration of San Fransciseo de- 
stroyed these never-to-be-replaced re- 
cords, and I durst not trust myself to 
reproduce them from memory.’’ 


This, of course, is disheartening. The 
lack of any vestige of proof would 
prevent the ordinary historian from 
going on with his task. But the 
**Prince’’ is not an ordinary historian, 
fortunately, and does not hesitate to 
supply scenes and personages, with no 
end of dramatic detail, that make his 
book pleasant, if not always instrue- 
tive reading. 

For instance, after telling us that 
Prince Edward and ‘‘Lady Mary’’ were 
legally married at Kingstown, ‘‘on or 
about April Ist,’’ (the marriage regis- 
ter has probably been carried off by 
an earthquake, otherwise the exact date 
could be given), and lived for a time in 
‘one of the most pretentious houses in 
the town,’’ which is ‘‘still pointed out 
to visitors and tourists as the tem 
porary residence of the ‘Prince of 
Wales and the first Princess Consort’.’’ 


reach of the fern the forn 


comes: 
Lady | casts its lasso; then when the worm is 


in the noose the noose ti 
the worm dies, as a man 
noose of the hangman, 


In summer a small, red, elub-shaped 
mass is seen ereeping from the spon 
earth, If examined, it is found to % 
a larva, In the larva is a mushroom 
that has developed there to prey upon 
its host, To this family of mushrooms 
belong one that pushes its antlers 
through the flesh of its prey. From 
time to time the close dhecrves sees 
a fine horn like a thorn emerge from 
the body of the larva, which, while still 
alive and in torment, is foreed to bear 
about the mushroom within its body. 
Certain members of the hepatica famil 
(a plant family that grows on the bar 
of trees) suck into their open and bag- 
like valves all the animalculae ventur- 
ing within their reach. In this case, 
48 in most cases of vegetable murder, 
rg killing is done with peculiar cruel- 
y: 

Insectivorous plants are common; one 
species contains a little hollow at the 
base of its leaf. In the hollow the plant 
holds its victim, Another plant of this 
nature which lives on the bough of a 
tree, twists its saw-toothed leaves into 
“ cup in which it holds water polluted 
by drowned insects. Nature has given 
this plant the power to prepare its vat 
and to kill by drowning. 


Many plant murders are accomplish- 
ed with a refinement of detail that 
makes it easy to believe that the erimes 
are premeditated, 


The sarracenias furnish an example 
of so-called plant-reasoning. ‘These vi 
vacious natives of the swamp lands of 
North America, notably Florida, have 
travelled from America to the botanical 
gardens of Europe. Their flowers, which 
are purplish or of a fine yellow color, | 
attract and invite the confidence of in 
sects. Their leaves are rolled 
cornucopia and provided at the 
end with a lid. Into these 
sepulchres winged and ereeping 
fall, never to return to light 
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It was after this that the «¢Pringe’? | Attracted by the color and the odor of | 
was born. And, of course, as might pene flowers, the victims and, | 
have been expected—since that is the poised upon theit their |} 
way it always happens in romance honey, Little by 9 h} 
when there’s a ‘‘wicked’’ grandmother ens Saat HOVE! - 
and an heir whose existence must be| ten begin the ¢ ; th 
kept secret—as soon as the ‘' Prince ae gs) k e the spe mune Dt _ t like) 
was born he was spirited away and|t abe avakes Of 6hs oe Addons nh 
given to a fostermother, a peasant wo jlining of aus cup. The \ ictims go down 
man, who brought him up in ignorance } W on Sean ince bea ‘ te ah Re : wera 

vali er eel et e ey o elimb he 
of his royal rank. > , | outer world. Again and again they os 

Like all Princes of romanee, too, this] cend a hair’s breadth, enit-to fall. back.| 


‘*Prince’’ afterward goes through all 
kinds of thrilling adventures, the re 
hearsal of which fills the major portion 
of his memoirs, but whieh appear to 
have no bearing on his claim to the 
British throne. Most of his time he 
appears to have spent in India, where 
he develops some strange psychic pow- 
ers, is known as ‘‘the White Yogi,’’ 
and conducts himself, generally, as a 
royal hero should. 

Of the mysterious ‘‘Lady Mary,’’ 
most beautiful and aristocratic of Ire- 
land’s belles, nothirg more is heard, 
No convenient eartaquake, apparently, 
has carried her off along with whe rest 
of the proofs of royal lineage. But as 
she remains nameless and is vaguely 
**somewhere in India,’’ it is not likely 
that she will be forthcoming as a wit 
ness, 


Just before he left India, the 
‘*Prinee’’ became dangerously ill, and 
it was then that he first revealed his 
identity, the facts relating to which he 
had apparently required from his foster 
mother, Feeling that he was dying, he 
sent a message of forgiveness to his 
royal grandmother and father, After 
which he reeovered and, he claims, re 
ceived a of recognition from 
Prince Edward. The proof of the exist 
ence of this message is not given in the 


message 
nessage 


memoirs, But, doubtless, this proof 
does exist—unless it, too, has suceumb 
ed to an eartaquake. 

On his return from India, the 
\**Prince’’ engaged in various benefie 
lent scheme the cure of can t 

imendment of the British ¢ 

jtion, ete.—-and in so ¢ a 
| cated officially with his ro bss 

King Edy 1, and others in th h 
Government 

From these eommunie: is he ad 

ices his only documer proofs of 
h right to be considered a memb 
of the royal far hese pr 3 COD 
sist in the ack | ent ¢ his let 
jters, which he « i 
his right to bear ie 
jname, he says, which Th 
jallowed to bear in | land, 
| The writing of these memoirs 
\**Prince’’ John had long contemplated, | 
|} but, out of deference to his *‘father,’’ 
|} King Edward, he had refrained from 
| publishing them during the latter’s life 
|time, A ‘*friend,’’ Thomas Dougherty, 


reported to the late King that the mem 
oirs were in contemplation and called 
upon him to prevent their publication, 
Yo this there came an answer from See 
retary Knollys declaring that the King 
eould do nothing in the matter—thus 
furnishing the ‘‘Prinee’’ with further 
**proof’’ of his ‘‘father’s’’ willingness 
to allow him the use of the family 


name, Guelph, and also, by inference, | 


showing tacit approval, ou Kiog Ed 
ward's part, of the memvirs themse.ves. 

Numerous enables and letters the 
‘*Prince’’ sent to “ing Edward, short- 
ly before the la‘ ~’s death, The replies 
are not publishe. Neither is King 
George’s reply given to the brotherly 
greetings which he has reeeived from 
the ‘*Prince,’’ who has gently, but 
firmly, told him that he, Prince John 
de Guelph, is the rightful heir to the 
British throne, and intimating that it 
will be nis duty to maintain and en 
foree that right, 


FEROCIOUS FLOWERS 


Ween considering the harmonies of 
Neture, Darwin idealized the 

souls of plants and conveyed the 
impression that virtue prevails in the 
plant’s nature. Maeterlinck has sug- 
gested that there may be something 
more than automatie routine in the life 
of the vegetable world. But however 
self-conscious the plant nature may be, 
the natural innocence of plants is doubt- 
ful. While there are many amiable 
and benevolent plants, some of the 
most harmless in appearance are pos: 
sessed of cannibalistic ferocity, Cer- 
tuin members of the fern family streteb 
out their hairy feelers and cast slip 


| 


until, exhausted by their futile efforts, | 
they drop into the poisoned water where | 
float the sodden bodies of the flies trap 
ped before them, 

A naturalist who observed the death 
struggles of insects trapped by this ra-| 
pacious and treacherous plant saw 
ying half in, half out of the water, | 
making desperate efforts to free itself 
from the trap. The lower part of 
body, the part under water, was para 
lyzed, glued to immobility by the secre- | 
tion contained in the water. ‘There 
was something horrible,’’| said the na-| 
turalist, ‘‘in the artifice Jused by the | 
plant in its capture of th) animal. 
plant lures the animal to'its d« 


giving it a feast; the honey is the tra; 
and, to all appearances, the holder of 
the 


trap is a cold-blooded 
assassin,’’ 


One of the marvellous fifwers of In 


drawn to it by its sweet 
odor, deseend its granul 
struggle in the w r ar 
die, e flower is provi 
that asts the 
| the 
j of 
| of 


ind enticing | 


anim 


al 


Island of Madaga 


the nep¢ mily 

ery of the 
with the drowned bodi 
N ; 


nthe 


| the 


ule to escape, ) 
or similar species are grown by 
farmers around their houses as 


}of destroying the flies. In Portug 
| Morocco, and in Oporto, plants of like 
character for the pur 
pose, 


, in} 


ure used sume 
| There are plants whos 


| hair, like the] 
hair of the 


but | 
2 * : | 
if a drop of water is placed on one of | 
their leaves, and the leaf be held slop 
ing slightly downward, the action of 
the drop of water shows that the hairs 
are canals, The leaves do not move, 
but the viscid matter with which they 
ure covered catches the insects, holds 
them, and digests them by hundreds, 


veronica, seems 


useless; 


The butterwort is an animal de 
vourer, It grows on spongy ground, 


and its bright, yellowish-green leaves 
form a little rosette. The surface of 
its leaves is covered with minute glands | 
which secrete innumerable slimy drops 
fatal to all insects and specially fatal 
to mosquitoes, While mosquitoes pre 
fer the blood of man, there is something 
very attractive to them in the sticky 
matter of this plant, They swarm to 
it and their feet and wings stick fast, 
If an insect is wary, if he hesitates to] 
alight, the plant slowly unrolis a leat | 
and covers him, His death offers a dis 
tressing speetatele. The victim is help- 
less, but his torment continues an hour 
or longer, The pancreatic juice of the 
plant eovers him like a slowly rising 
tide, When the plant's digestive pro 
cess is finished the leaf unrolls and 
waits. It is ready for another victim 
The sundew seems to be covered with 
tiny drops of dew, but its apparently 
inoffensive leaves bristle with hairs and 
every hair is a tentacle, The inseets 


married to the Prinee of Wales and a]nooses around water-worms three cen-|#float in its vicinity, attracted by thy 


resident of Windsor Castle, could have|timetres long, whieh, though as agile | sparkling 


leaves, approach, and the 


remained hidden does not appear re-|as eels, are not quick enough to eseape| tentacles close over them. 


markable to ‘‘Prince’’ John, 


Neither’ these plant lassoes. As soon as the worm 


The worst feature of the torture ad 


*|A CANADIAN 


The | 


dia, the nepenthe, is equafJ viciwus. At 
the base of the leaf it Jolds an u 

with a granular lining. n the urn is} 
a limpid, brackish wate sought by 
travellers as a thirst-que ier. Insects, 


er sesarar = meshes glen tap ie Sena ieee cgt tain 


ed % 


nie by the sundew i th = ; 
hair, even if it nt aon tamed, 
folds over the ive and | 


brushfal of glue. e tacle is: 
nant. If two insects ae 

same time, one-half of the felds 
over one of the victims and the other 
half enfolds the other, The leaves im- 
prisoning the insects roll so eye a 
gether that nothing from the ide 
ean disturb the work of the plant’s di- 

stion, In some cases two 


da, 
efore an inseet is wholly tiga 


One of the most interesting of the 
vegetable insect exterminators is the 
vivacious little flower called by ome of 
the names of the goddess Venus, Dionae, 
because it is shaped like a shell. 
leaves of this plant lie flat, po 4 
gether, and close to the ground. Each 
eaf is a prolongation of the main or 
central nerve, which has two bebes. 
Kach of the lobes is edged with lashes, 
as an eyelid is edged with eyelashes. 
Jn cach lash is a tooth, rounded and 
slightly curved backward. In the centre 
of every lobe there are three hairs, 
sharp and stiff like thorns. The instant 
an inseet touches one of the lashes he 
is lost. The end glands covering the 
leaves of this peculiarly cruel plant se- 
crete a digestive acid. The victim di- 
gested, the plant rests. The time of 
rest covers several days. Having rest 
ed, the plant reopens fresh, eoquettish 
and triumphant, as if proud of the work 
that it has done. 


There are sluggards in the world of 
plants. The parasites of the world’s 
flora are numerous, but they aro not 
cruel. Some of them make grateful re- 
turns to their hosts. The primrose, the 
violet, the little muscatella, the cam- 
panula and the brake live by the ruin 
or the decay of their vegetable fellows. 
Most of the lovely and modest flowers 
of the field faften on dead and dying 
leaves, and some of them He in wait 
for the luckless insect who is too fa 
miliar, 


Finally there exists a whole body of 


plants that prey upon man. Among 
these may be mentioned the plant forms 
that produce the familiar epidemic 
fevers of childhood and maturity, 


M.P.P. IS NOW A 
NEWSBOY 
MAN who was 


at one time a mem- 


< ber of the British Columbia legis 
lature may be seen any day 
tnding at the ner of the Tube Sta 
tion in Finsbury ivement in London, 
elling the evening papers, 

He 8 a hands old man, eighty 
years of age, named George Ferguson. 
| “‘T am not half the man you would 
see me if I w quite well,’’ said Mr, 
Ferguson to newspaper interviewer 
who went out to see him to get his 
Story for the press, and who compli 
mented uim on his appearance, ‘*] am 
just now suffering from neuralgia in 


my face, and it pains me and keeps me 
awake. That is what I wear the muffler 
for, Here was a man approaching 


his eightieth year, standing in the pelt- 


ing rain on the cold pavement. 


Mr. Ferguson was born in the neigh- 
borhood of Neweastle in 1832, and was 


}early in life engaged in the mines, He 
I _of | heard stories of the coal discoveries in 
calculating | the Wwonderful Roel 
| portion 
jandg at 


! of the northern 
of the continent of America, 
thirty years of age he: deter- 


miwed to try his luck, There were no 


i |ten+day trips across the Atlantie and 


the continent of America from London 
to Vancouver tl No parlor or ob 
servation or sleeping cars. And no com 


fortable chalet-hotels for those who de- 


|Sired to brean the journey’s monotony. 


‘“‘T went 
Horn,’’ 
(‘‘ thank 


all the 
says the rd 
you ty 


around Cape 
entleman— 
nds out a 
iths to get 
irying jour 
tton sailing ship, 
And she was 
the steamers 
sun set, and 


nuld be 


W miles 

y iver then, 
lightful 

is on 


ne 
steam 
mag 
» tourists, 

Victorin, on the 
pital town 
I dare say 
I am 
and the 
I ‘ edifices are like 


U n of London, But 


ings 


to the 
ild as nature 
and t Indi had left it. Why, I 


veginning of New 


Inain 


I t in the English 
before it had any win 
to it,’? : 
| ‘ Westminster is seareely 
more than a great city-suburb of its 
beautiful neig Vancouver, whieh 
jhas itself overilowed across English 
Bay, and into the new town of North 


Vancouver, 


‘*T went up into the Rockies to work 
the coul mines,’? Mr, Ferguson re- 
ed, * d altogether I was out there 
about thirty years, 


‘‘And when the Legislature was 
formed I was chosen as the representa 
tive in Parliament for the distriet in 
which I lived, The House totalled only 
twenty-five in all, ; 


in 


sun 


‘T went about the Dominion a good 
deal, for I was mining in the Roekies 
when the Klondyke boom eame, and 
got to know a good deal about the con- 
dition of affairs and prospects up there 
So I lectured on it in many of the new 
small towns, and found it very interest 
ing. 

‘*But about twelve years ago I de 
termined to go home, and here I am. 
All my people are still in the north, 
but I don’t see much of them, natur 
ally,’’ 

The ex-member of Parliament does 
not bridge the gulf of time. He ap 
parently does not wish to, And he 
certainly does not complain of bis pre 
sent lot-—exeept of that terrible aeur 
algia, 


Cario Buongiovanni, a young Italian 
peasaut, and his bride, Maddalena, of 
Mondovi, recently entered a train for 
the first time in their lives in order to 
spend their honeymoon in Turin, but 
they were so terrified by the train’s 
motion that they jumped out, The 
bridegroom received serious injuries, the 
bride bein: unhurt, 
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* 


“REET * 


and I'd like you to pay me back $200, 


$1,000 REWARD 000 you cheated me out of in the 


For a Case of Incurable Constipation| aD. receivership. '’ 


’ : P ' vou,” ala the 

To @ person who can't be cured off ‘SAM right, I'll pay you,’’ sat 
eensti aiken by Dr. Hamilton's Pills,| millionaire; ‘but why the deuce,"* he 
the above reward will be paid, No added augrily, ‘an qe want to ring 
eathartic medicine gives auch lasting} ™e Up at this our 
gatisfaction or effects such marvellous| ‘‘ Well, you see,’’ was the reply, se 
eures as Dr. Hamilton's Pills, Relief thought L’d come early and avoid the 
immediately follows for headache, bili rush, 
@usness and stomach disorders No 
riping pains, no burning sensations, no 
hing but the most pleasant relief at , t ‘ ' 
tends the use of Dr. Hamilton's Pills Dorkina with a grim amile ‘ag ber 
—others not so good. Price 25¢, a box. face. The front door was boltec R 
at all dealers. ‘‘Jobn,’’ she said, in cutting accents, 
‘(you have been dissipating at the club 
again!'’ : t 
‘*Maria, ’ spoke a voice outside, ra- 
pidly, vlearly, and distinetly, ‘the blew 
lugubriously on the blooming bugle! 

Instantly she unfastenel and opened 
lthe door, Mr, Dorking bad not been 
dissipating. 


‘FYIE hour was one a.m, Inside the 
l dimly lighted hallway stood Mra 


Storyettes 


oe @ 
DETROIT millionaire gave his lit: 
i the danghter, blest Christmas, & 
: superb doll's house—a dolls house 
BI services were being held, Tears lighted with electricity, that had baths 
were in the eyes of all present./ oid a gar ge and even, in one Som 
aevet WE SDNANETS te trembled with of its garage, a tiny doll monoplane, 
the force of his emotion, , , “Well, my dear, do you. like your 
He concluded his sermon with this) wy qdotl’s heusef’’ the little girl ‘ 
ya ts ia Jonht that this falt father wsked her one day during ¢ hrist- 
“Can anvone donb a his ivan week, 
fragile flower has heen tranaplanted to “Oh, yes, papa; tremendously," she 
the hothouse of the Lord? replied. ** Rut I've let it furnished to 
Soh ie Cousin Angela for ten dollars a month, 
. . . 


HE preacher had been eloquent oon 
his remarks concerning the young 
girl over whose remains the funer 


NE morning last summer President ; 

( Taft, wenring the largest bathing THIS is an extract from the diary ef 
| the little heroine in Kate Trible 

Shrew his substantial and Sharber’s story, ‘The Annals of 
form inte the ecoling waters of Beverly] Ann’? which proves the sharpuess of 
Bax vouthful observation: 4 
That afternoon A newspaper corre No matter how fine a doctor a lady's 
spondent sent the following to bis |hushand ia, she is never permitted to 
her friends, for this is 


anit known toe modern times 


ponderous 


ApeT: mention it t < ; : 

. ‘Tyere w mighty little swimming |eatled **unethical But if she’s ex 

along the 1 hs} ! rest |pecting company of an afternoon she 

4 enn.’ ean happen to have a_ bottle with a 
ae ae qneer thing inside setting on the man 


telpieee, and when the company asks 
what on earth the thing is she can say. 
sake! Mv husband 


DISTINGTISHED Trish prelate 
A was by nature a very keen sports 1. noe goodness’ 


man, and thongh he never OW | nat have forgotten that. ; Why, that's 
ee aa waar ae va aa iter) senator Himuack’s appendix! 
fere with his many duties, there was Ped fe 
Semavever etjeret, wore thane) Oey as NE of the cleverest bits of election- 
eenee } es ah ( ) eering dodgery was devised by an 
On one of these eh oa we 2 w s ‘ saan Ea NIC AD in baehiniler chi 
© atrong iean 
a Ml ‘ et ut r f th ; ») be 1] | corrupt the electors. He called a meet 
a * pi } a Sete a ¢ th ing and attended with his pockets fuil 
rofession, at este Ny one o ye | ing 
ee twat the church, indulging in aneh| cf gold Er 
’ amity. ‘‘T have to inform you, gentle wae” 
ret he he beg ‘*that there is to be no brib 
bed t _ ne pad in tihle the pe Hegan, ' 4 . 
; ; cet herve se ‘ ‘ Sey h ie ch erv on our side during this eleetion, 
sat wy , 7 Nal ' is ai ; a Kale el tear, hear!) For my part T do not 
ore she observed severe | AeA 
os Well 1 ** returned his lord intend to give away a penny piece, 
‘*We on see 2 af nre 


(Uneasy silence.) But T am afraid that 
there are some d——d rascals in this 
room, and that presently they will lay 
me on the table and take 500 sovereigns 
ARVEY W. WILEY. the govern. | out of m-> pockets. "’ 

H ment's brilliant food expert, was| The next few minutes he spent upon 
talking nbout a notorious ease of | the table. 

food adulteration | 
“The morals of these people,’’ he 


ship cheerfully. ‘‘all their spare time 
they spent out fishing.*’ 


. . . 
NOVERNOR MARTIN F. ANSEL. 
gail: ‘it is incredible. But T know of T of South Carolina, and Governor 
a little hoy who will grow un and join W. W. Kitchen, of North Caro- 
them .some day. | was walking one lina, reeently met at Louisville, Ken 
Mornirg in a meadow when I saw this) tueky, and istued the following joint 
Bittle how gathering mushrooms. | statement: : 
** (Have von had good Inck?’ Tasked.| ‘‘It has bepn the legend that the 
‘** Pair.’ he answered, showing me) governor of Nprth Carolina said to the 


bin basket. |governor of fouth Carolina: ‘Tt is : 
“Rot T gave a ery of alarm. | long time between drinks, No sucl 
‘© Why, my lad.’ T said, ‘those are} statement wajs ever made, The fact: 
toadstools von've got. They're poison, | a8 told by at evewitness of that far 
@ea'ly poison.’ }ous meeting yand the whole story a: 
‘*He tipned me a reassuring wink. a fabric ation ' 
‘6 6Oh. they ain't fer eatin’, sir,’ he| ‘‘This is what really happer ed: th 
gaid: ‘they're fer sale.’ ’’ | governor of North Carelina said to the 
Nya | governor of South Carolina, ‘Remembe 

2 |the fate of Montgomery? ‘Well, who 

VER the dessert a magazine editor); ) was Montgomery?’ asked the 

( reproached the author for the aw | governor of South Carolina. ‘He wae 


ful wav he ronsts the morals and) spe man who died between drinks.” re 
manners of our millionaires in “The | lied the governor cf North Carolina.’* 
Jolly (orner.’’ The author said that eds a 
they deserved roasting—and to prove 
it he told a story. 
He said that a New York multi-mil 


N Kentueky is a quaint character 
named Ezekiel Hopkins, who once 
gained local fame by discoveri 


Honnire got converted one a piece of broken railway line anc 
Bevival meeting, and, stan¢ warning an excursion train in time te 
bis place, e rich cor save disaster. So it was decided t: 
that his conversion was retroactive, and | present Ezekiel with a gold wateh 
he nosed to n tution to any-| The bead of the presentation commit 
ene he had ever wr ! |tee, approaching Ezekiel with a grav 
\ he tw ‘ t t morn | be w. said: 
ine ¢ llionaire was awnkened by “Mr. Honkins, it is the desire of th 
a | , t the hell He put h | good neople of Kentueky that vou shall 
hes he window | recognition of vour valor and merit 
“Who's that?’’ he said he presented with this watch, whicl 
‘ n TH s J. Griggs,”’ was the |rhey trust will ever remind you of the 
zep] ‘l heard about your conversio indving friendship."’ 


Without the least emotion, Ezekiel 
ected from his mouth a long strean 
took the watch fron 


e, turned it over a 


of tohaeco juice 


ts handsome 
in his wrinkled hand, and finally 
j asked, 


ar's the chain?’’ 
* # 
PRETTY schoolma’am once taught 
\ sehool in a Long Island village. 


| of the editor, The editor said: 
‘““Take the bull by the horns and i 


ip announcement of your forth 
| 


coming marriage in my society column, 
VARICOSE VEINS, Varicosities,ete [t wil] cost you only fifty cents.” 
oromptly relieved snd oventaniy ones by, So Jim inserted an announcement to 
i ; the effect that the schoolma’am and he 
would spend their hone yon at Atlan 


Mild, safe, antiseplic uniment. Takee ont sorences, 
+ Mr, Lake Kavanaugh, t City. A short tir 


after the a 
i, Mass. fered 2% years 


advised stop, nouncement appeared the schoolma 
geheused i onme back home Jim heard on 
tume the sore . 
and he wasen- | sides how furious she was, For severa 


sine, $1 nhoee lays he kept away from her. Then, 
ed. Book 6¥ Frea, ne afternoon, as she was coming home 
, Montren from school, he ran plump into her in 
bec by MAKTIN BOLE & insipegs | the lane 

t SAL DRUG & CHEMICAL ¢ Wisnlpeg & € 2 . 
Gs} bot MENDEMSON BROS, 00. 14d. Vaneomren’ | oO Ss let him know at once what she 
ithought of him and his outrageous con 
r ee | dct She stormed and raged and her 


pretty eyes flashed fire, 


Dr.Martel’s Female Pills)" °¥32 87) ov ove foot ant the 


on the other, and finally he blurted out 
‘* Well, if you don’t like it I ean have 


cE VENTEER YEARS THE STANDARD the announeement contradicted,"’ 
| ‘*Oh, bother it!’’ said the school 
ma’am, ‘‘it’s too late now!’’ 


aco ore Guin aad | baa 


Fishing for compliments seldom lands 
iso’ 


a bnsband, 
THE BEST MEDICINE 


eo 


Protect the child from the ravages 
of worms by using Mother Graves’ 
Worm Exterminator,, It is a standard 
remedy, and years of use have enhanced 
its reputation, 


2 


Te. ok antitte = 2 


All the young fellows for w 
iround were mad about her, but th 
hoolma’am was proud, and none ot 
the hows seemed to stand the ghost of | 
a chance, 
ig Jim Brown, the judge's sen 
Ww the best-looking chap in town, ar 
bably loved the schoolma’am more | 
than any of her other swains, but he 
! r bad the pluck to declare himself 
One day the schoolma’am being awa 
i visit to New York State, Jim asl 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


Strengthens The Throat 


Mr. W. PD. Purdom, writing from St, 
Anne's Bay P.O., saya: ‘TL used to be 
troubled with relaxed throat, constant 
irritation and coughing, 1 inhaled Ca- 
tarrhozone as divected’ and have been 
permanently cured, T can think of 
nothing so good for the throat, nose and 
bronehial tube as Catarrhozone, 1 re 
commend it to all my friends,*’ Cure is 
quick and sure if Catarrhozone is used 
tor Bronchitis, Irritable Throat, Catarrh 
and Chest Troubles; 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 
sizes, at all dealers, 


CLOCKS THAT STRIKE THIRTEEN 


MONG the most curious clocks in 
é the world are two in Worsley, 
Lancashire, Englind, that) never 
strike one, Instead they strike thirteen 
at 1 a.m, and T p.m. One of them is 
over the Earl of Ellesmere’s place call 
ed Worsley Hall, and is the original 
clock whieh the Duke of Bridgewater 
had placed in the tower, Tt is said that 
the duke had the clock made to strike 
the ‘tuntnueky’’ number so as to warn 
his workmen that it was time to return 
after dinner, some of them having ex 
cused themselves for being late on the 
ground that they could vot hear it 
strike one, 


This reenils the ineident when the 
hig clock of the Houses of Parliament 
eaved a oman's life. A soldier in the 
reign of William and Mary was con 
lemned bv court martial for falling 
isleep while on duty on the terrace at 
Windsor, He stonthy denied the charge 
and by wavy of proof solemnly declared 
that he heard Old Tom (the predecessor 
of Big Ben) strike thirteen instead of 
twelve, The officers laughed at the 
‘Wea, but while the man was in prisen 
awaiting execution several persons came 
‘orward and swore that the clock ac 
tually did strike thirteen, whereupon 
the soldier was pardoned and released 

Wells Cathedral contains one of the 
most interesting clocks in the whole 
werld, Tt was construeted by Peter 
Lightfoot. a monk, in 1820, and em 
hraces manv devices which testify to 
the aneient horologist's ingenuity. Sev 
eral celestial and terrestrial bodies are 
incorporated in the interesting move 
nent and relationship. They indicate 
the hours of the dav, the age of the 
noon, and the position of the planets 
ind the tides, When the clock strikes 
the hour two companies of horsemen, 
fully armed, dash out of the gateways 
in opposite directions, and charge vigor 
ously, They strike with their lances 
as they pass as many times as corres 
nond with the number of the hour, A 
little distance away, seated on a high 
verch, is a quaint figure, which kicks 
the quarters on two bells placed beneath 
his feet, and strikes the hours on a bell, 
The dial of the clock is divided into 
twenty-four hours, and shows the phases 
of the moon and a map of the universe. 

An oddity in clocks is the inventior 
fa Frenehman, M. Paul Cornu, It eon 
ists of a dial mounted above a reser 
voir and having a sort of a seesaw 
nounted upon its support. The reser 


voir holds sufficient aleohol to last for 
t month, and this serves as fuel for a 
small flame that burns at one end. The 
heat from the tiame causes the air to 
*xpand in the bulb of the seesaw direct 
lv above it. As a result the seesaw 
moves every five seconds, This move 
ment is the sole motive power that ac 
tuates the hands. 

In Switzerland clocks are now being 
made that do not reouire hands and 
The timepiece merely stands in 
the hall, and one presses a button, 
which, by means of the phonographic 
internal arrangements, calls cut, ‘‘ Half 
past four.’’ or ‘Five minutes to ten,’’ 
or whatever the time mav be. 


faces, 


A Munieh professor has invented a re 
markable sick-room clock, When a but 
ton is pressed an electric lamp behind 
the dial throws the shadow of the 
hours and hands, magnified, upon the 
ceiling, so that invalids can see it from 
bed without craning their necks or put 
ting themselves to any inconvenience 

A German shoemaker spent fiftee: 
vears of his leisure moments in cor 
structing a clock of the grandfather 
shape nearly six feet high, made entire 
ly of straw. The wheels, pointers, case 
and every detail are exclusively of 
w. The most remarkable fact is 
that it is reported to keep perfect time 


stre 


The Czar of Russia is the possessor of 
a unique elock that records not merely 
the passing seconds, minutes and hours 
hut the days, weeks, months and years 
The clock was invented and manufac 
tured by two peasants, who presented it 
to the Emperor as a token of their 
jloyalty. In St. Petersburg, too, is to be 
seen a cloek having ninety-five faces 
ndieating simultaneously the time at 
thirty different spots on the earth’s sur 
face, besides the movements of the 
earth and planets, 

The clock of Lyons Cathedral is a 
| wonderful piece of mechanism, and the 
i nd describing it is as follows: The 
ek crows; the ] sounds the ours 
the little bells the Saneta Spiritus; the 
angel cpens the gate to salute the Vir 
gin Mary. 
move the eyes and the tongue, The as 
trolabe shows the hours in it 
and the movements of the moou, More 


degrees 


yver, the perpetual calendar shows all 


jthe days of the year, the feast duvs sid 
jthe bissextile. The hours at which the 
jehines are complete are five and «ix 
fin the merning, midday, and one and 


o o’elock in the afternoon, The 
|chimes at the other hours are restricted 
£0 as not to interfere with the cathe 
dral service. 

Complicated, indeed, is the elock of 
|the Beauvais Cathedral. It is said to 
be composed of 92,000 separate pieces 


j hour, the day, the week, and the month, 
the rising, the setting of the sun, the 
phases of the moon, the tides, the time 
in the prineipal capitals of the world, 
together with a series of terrestrial 
and astronomical evolutions. The frame 
work is of earved onk, eight by five 
metres, or twenty-six by sixteen and 
one-quarter feet, When the clock atrikes 
all the edifice seems in movement, The 
designer wished to depict the Last Judg 
ment, This wonderful clock is the work 
of a Beaubaision, M. Verite. He died 
in 1887, 


cures colds, heel 
1e threat amd twuds 29 come 


jupon to unveil a bust of the Seotel 


The heads of the two lions | 


jaccording to a French statement, One| 


The Horseman 


HAT whirlwind from the western 
part of Outario, G, A, Brown, 
known in Canada as the ‘‘ Speed 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


ad the many Anglo Americ peer 
esses, quite ove of the most div 
tinguished is the Duchess of Marl 
borough, She bas been making some 
outspoken remarks on the estion of 
marriage and education, Ever since 
she came to England as a bride, she has 
thrown herself body and soul into so 
cial work of every description, Merchant,’ and in) Michigan as the 
But long berore that even ber Grace |‘‘ Canadian Wonder,"’ arrived in Toron- 
was already a social torce in New York,|to recently with a car-load of twenty 
where she put many of her organizing | barness horses, trotters and pacers, of 
talents to practical purposes, She was|known and unknown quantity, and 
instrumental, for instance, in founding| made the Repository his headquarters, 
the first club for workroom girls in the G. A., or Art Brown, as he is better 
States, a club which bas since prosper | known, ocenpies a unique position in 
ed, and whicu now numbers some hun |the realm of harness horsemen, He 
dreds of members, claims, and | think be is justified in 
Upon Blenheim Castle, the Duchess|making the elnim, that he buys and 
has brought to bear much of ber artis: | sells each year more trotters and pacers 
tie personality, Among the many iu {than any individual in the world—and 
novations she has introduced is an|this surely entitles him to distinction, 
American bower, which, perhaps, would | During the past two or three years 
be better described as a floral tunnel,| Brown bas disposed of a large number 
It is very long and narrow, and arched|of horses in Toronto, some of which 
over with honeysuckle, clematis, and] remained there and others were sold 
clustering rambler rose, for shipment to outside points; and 
At intervals, the bower is widened|while, as he says, it is impossible to 
to form alcoves for seats, and one can] pick ‘fall peaches’? without getting an 
imagine nothing more delightful than] occasional ‘‘lemon*’ in the Lome gar. 
to sit among the honeysuckle aud watch,|den, many of the horses he sold to par 
between tue cluster of roses, the river; ties in Toronto more than made good 
which winds its way through the green |for their new owners, The pair of 
sward below, Roadmaster mares, Pansy and Violet, 
The duchess also introduced a small|that be sold to a Toronto horseman, 
menagerie of wild animals, and has| proved even better than they were re 
special cages and heated kennels built|presented, The former won two heats 
for them, Gazelles, vultures, snakes,Jin the big 2.35 class pacing stake at 
chimpanzees, and pelicans were intro-|Ottawa the winter before last, and al 
duced, and, after her Grace’s tour to| though the best that fell to her lot was 
the Nile district some years ago, a]second money, she demonstrated in that 
number of other rare animals were add | race ber ability to win with more favor- 
ed to the collection, making it now one|able treatment. 
of the best private zoos in England. Violet is known to be better than a 
rest an 2.15 pacer on a half-mile track, as ahve 
LORD BRASSEY AS A YACHTSMAN| was only last week beaten by a small 
\HERE are few men who carry their| rain in 2.19'4 over the ice, and there 
| years lighter than Lord Brassey,| fe, Many seconds difference between a 
who, at the age of seventy four. ie track and one that 
is shortly to start upon another trip to] @ Je 
this country in his yacht. the Heubaate. Another mare that came from the 
The Sunveam has already, if she never|*#me source that proved a real prize is 
sailed another knot, a record eareer in Nettie Ethan, now away on a winter 
séa annals, having covered consider |C@™paign. The mare was raced exten 
ably over 300,000 knots, Many of her|*ively during the past summer season 
voyages have been made famous by the|*2d has already been to the races this 
pen of Lord Brassey's first wife. the winter, and all with a large amount 
gifted writer who died at sea under of credit to herself. 
poignant circumstances many years ago. Paymaster, a gelding, by Roadmaster 
Nor is this to be Lord Brassey's first] Was sold to a Toronto horseman a couple 
trip to Canada; he accomplished a simi-|of years ago and was turned down as 
lar trip some vears ago, on that ceea-|lame, but the horse was resold to a 
sion travelling a distance of 7,085 miles| party in the west, who raced him! with 
of sea in a few hours less than thirty-|more than ordinary success, and gave 
five days. “ Thim a reeord of 2.17% on a half-mile 
‘To lovers of sailing,’’ his lordship track. The new owner of Paymaster 
wrote on ois return home, ‘‘yachts cap considered this pacer good enough te 
able of eruising under sail offer great|take to tue Grand Cireuit, and although 
advantages over full-powered vessels, | he did not land any purses, was timed 
Whether in the navy or the pleasure| Separately several times in 2.08 or bet 
fleet, rigged vessels serve to rear up| ter. 
seamen of that hardy breed which we The same Brown is undoubtedly thy 
see disappearing with so much regret.’’| world’s champion horsedealer. He buys 
Atter yachting, Lord Brassey's fav |and sells horses with as little concern 
orite recreation is cricket, On thelas a merehant would deal in so many 
magnificent grounds surrounding his] potatoes, and the price never stons him 
beautiful Sussex seat matches are fre |1t was only last winter about this time 
quently held during the season, that he extracted a roll from his hin 
Of one of these fights he onee told] pocket ana offered Nat Ray twenty 
a capital story, It appears that there |erisnp one hundred dollar notes for thr 
was a scarcity of available talent, with pacing gelding John MeEwen, and in 
the result that it was necessary to|view of the fact that Nat cleaned up 
secure one of Lord Brassey's footmen| nearly that amount when his old favor 
as umpire. In due course, his lordshiy|ite won the now famous free-for-all 
himself went in, and a local bowler was|race at Ottay a few weeks later 
put on, The second ball he stopped | Brown would have been justified in giv 
with his leg and the ery was raised, 
‘How's thatf’’ for being out leg be 
fore wicket, It is just three vears ago this winter 
It was the footman who had to an |since the lanky horseman calmly wrote 
swer, and, turning to his master, he]out two checks which aggregated close 
exelaimed, in a 
‘*T’m afraid that IT must say, ‘Not at] Maud Keswick and Lady May, 
home,’ your lordship,’’ ‘ : 
‘*Not at tome?’’ cried Lord Bras 
sey. ‘*\Wunat on earth do you mean?’’ 


‘Well, then, if you will have it,’ the ° 
footman made answer, ‘‘I mean you are 
hout!’’ . | 
| threes 
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is made 


horse was offered to him for #2.500, 


and he 


H’GH PRIEST OF THE BURNS CULT 
LE aeehadel Ae Lord Rosebery opened 
the renovated Auld Brig of Ayr. 
which had been elosed for more 
than two years, undergoing the repairs 
necessary to secure its safety and ata 
bility as part of a publie highway. One 
of Burns’s best poems was on the 
‘‘Brigs of Ayr,’’ and the success cof 
the preservation seheme owes much to 
the eloquent pleading of the Laird of 
Dalmeny 
Lord Rosebery has well earned the 
title to be reg das orator-in-chief | 
and high priest of the Burns enlt: for 
during the last thirty 


years ne cere 
mony connected with the poet’s memors 
nas heen considered complete without 
his inspiring presence As far back as 
April, 1882. we find the noble lord u 
veiling a Burns statue—t Mrs, D. 0.) 
Hill, sister of Sir Noel Paton—in the 


town of Dumfries, where the poet died 
in July, 1796, 
London uas two memorials of Burt 
18 gif 
of a London Scot, and executed by Sir 
John Hull. This was unveiled by Lord 
Rosebery on July 26th, 1884, In Marc 
of the following year he was le 


insure a 
poet in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Ab 
bey. 

In July, 1896, the centenary of the 
death of ssurns, was celebrated by the 
Burns Clubs of Seotland Lord Rose 
bery, on that occasion, delivered 
magnificent orations on the 
jmemory of the poet—he 
theme in 


two 
: 


genius an¢ 


ining his 
| ‘ afternoon 
jand completing it in Glasgow at a big 
jpublie gathering in the evening Tn 
| September of the same year he unveil 
ed a statue (by Pomeroy) in the town 
of Paisley. 


The faster a young mun is the more 
dificulty he has in keeping up with 
hie running expenses, 


sees on the fifty-two dial plates the| 


A woman’s reason is ‘‘becanse,’’ but 
}it sometimes happens that a man hasn’t 
even that one 

A good motto for the bridge player 
is, ‘‘Never double trouble till trouble 
doubles you.’’ 

A friend of mine says he can tell 
any woman's age by simply locking at 
her. I wouldn't he so mean, 

It is just as well to look a gift auto 
mobile in the gasoline tank, 

When a fool and his money are part 
ed there is seldom any alimony, 

It is impossible to make a lion of a! 
man who persiste in making an ass of 
himeelf, 

j 


@@use they pack the earth over the 
the Northwest farmers are more 
gete the seed im the ground at an 
Hae the greatest possible strength 


local dealer and insist en socing 


If one be troubled with corns and 
warts, he will find in Holloway’s Corn 
Cure an annlication that will entirely 
relieve suffering. | 


half-apologetie tone.|to $4,000 for the two pacing mares. | 


- 1 UU, _ 


es a ee a 


RHEUMATISM 
13 MONTHS’ oo. «RING CURED 


-_--_oOo 
Dear Sir: 


‘to wish you to put my letter op 
record for the sake of suffering human. 
ity. I have suffered 18 months with 
Muscular Rheumatism in my back, J 
have spent at least $20,000 on pills and 
liniments during that time, but nothin 
would ease me of the pain—in fact, f 
was nu chronic pain, Por those long 18 
months it staved right with me, some 
times convulsive and eramp-like, enue 
ing me to groan and ery aloud. Eve 
moment was torture, T eould not ture 
in bed without yelling out. Now | wil 
always bless the day when I first started 
to rub in, and to take internally ‘Neer 
viline.’ After using four bottles, im 
pains have left me. * shall always m4 
off my hat to ‘Nerviline’ and can hom 
estly say it's the poor man’s best frien 
because it will always drive away cro 
you the Demon—Pain, 


‘Yours truthfully, 
‘*Paris, Ont, ‘*Thomas Goss’! 
Use only Nerviline, Sold in 25¢ ané 
50e bottles the world ever, 


—_—_ ee 


made the deals after very little core 
mony. He had his mind made up that 
he would own the two fastest pucin 
mares in Canada, and he went ehrengt 
with it, and when they beeame his pro 
perey it gave him the distinction of 
eing the only man in the world to ows 
two mares with records as fast as those 
two had. And his judgment was good 
in buying two such fast record pacers, 
for, like the owner of John MeFwen, te 
took Lady May to Ottawa the week 
after he bought her and in the hands 
van Mekwen, the veteran reinsman of 
The Eel (2.024%) fame, this mare wor 
the free-for-ull of that year on the Ob 
tawa River, and incidentally beat Jone 
McEwen, Upon the result of this rice 
Brown won th: mare out, and inside of 
two weeks sold her for $3,800, 

Gallagher, the famous pacer that 
hails from Blenheim township, is so 
other of the headliners that went 
threngh Brown's hands, but not until 
after his days of usefulness ut the 
racing game were supposed to be over, 
However, the astute dealer coutd sep 
a lot of good in the gelding, and ip 
this he was again right, for Gallizher 
not only held his own racing with the 
fast class pacers on the Grand Circuit 
after Brown got him, but he aetuall 
paced a public trial at Columbus ¢ 
2.021%, after whieh he was bought by 
J. 8. Strosneider of New York for 
$3,500, 

Such deals show that the Canadiaa 
speed merchant does not put a limit op 
the price he will pay for a trotter or 
pacer, although he handles hundreds of 
the cheaper variety, Horses are hip 
tock-in-trade, and he handles theo 
like a drover does sheep. This Canadian 
has earned the tithe of “Champion 
Speed Merchant of the World.’’ 


Some people are only eontented whes - 


they have more than they can possibly 
use, 

The trouble about beginning at the 
bottom of tne ladder is that you may 
have to do it so often. ‘ 

Some men impress us as being sve 


ing the additional five hundred, as the; cessful in spite of themselves, 


It Will Cuse a Cold.—Colds are the 
commonest ailments of mankind and if 
neglected may lead to serious conditions 
| Dr. Thomas’ Ecleetrie Oi) will relieve 
jthe bronchial passages of inflammation 
| speedily and thoroughly and wiB 
strengthen them against subsequent at 
I tack. And as it eases the inflammation 
| it will stop the cough beeause it allayy 
lall irritation in the throat. Try it ané 
prove it, 


ures fave” 


CANAWELLA 


TEM | 


woe TAQOSTER PRESS DRILLS 


Plant at an even depth 
Conserve the moisture in the sof 


good crop 


4) 


HOOSIER PRESS DRILLS conserve the moisture in the sedi, be 


wood when it sown This is why 
certain of # guod crop The Hoosier 
even depth and covers it The Housicr 


ie Light Draft, bas & positive foree feed, sever skips, sever chokes. 


and wil) staad ap under the severest 


strains Absolutely guaranteed. Sead for catalogue, aud ge te your 


the Hooter. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co,, Inc. 


King and James Sts., Winnipeg, Man, 
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‘N the early days of the eighteenth 
i coutury, few parts of the world 
* formed a happier huuting gioucd 
for pirates than the Guiuea Coast in- 
West Aftien. [ts creeks, bays, and 
tivers formed secure harbors of refuge 
Where pirate ships might careen in 
a ety; along the coast was no lack of 
ape bearing rick eargoes of all things 
lesired by piratee—wine, rum, and 
ge dust—to be picked up almost for 

e asking, with small risk of interrup- 
tion from ships ef war; and the few 
tubabitants who dwelt permanently in 
those latitudes (‘‘ private traders’’ they 
@alled themselves) were themselves for 
the most part either retired pirates or 
were—from fear, or possibly from dip- 
—_— reasons—friendly to the pir- 
ates. 

Old charts of the coasts, with their 
sailing directions, read for all the world 
as if they had been taken direet from 
the pages of some boys’ romance. *‘Py- 
tate’s Bay,'’ the ‘Cape is known by a 
single Tree much larger than the rest 
and high Land on the back of it,’’ 
“Plenty of Oysters on ye Mangrove 
Trees along this River,’> are ontries 
fhat one finds in those charts, 

Near Pyrate’s Bay in Sierra Leone 
River dwelt alone one Ben Gunn, a 
fume familiar to lovers of ‘* Treasure 
Island’’; and not far distant lived a 
foury villain, John Leadstone (Old 
Cracker he was called), who devoted the 
last of his evil days to rum and to the 
keeping up of a battery of brass guns 
at his door wherewith to salute his 
friends the pirates as they came sweep- 
ty from sea. Many a man bearing a 
Sane notorious in criminal history ran 
t there to drink and ecarouse and rout 
with Old Oracker. There eame Eng- 
fand, and Avery (who robbed the Gov- 
@ruor of San Thome and paid him with 
@ bill drawn on the pump at Aldgate), 
Davis, Roberts, Cocklyn, La Bouse, and 
half a score of others, most of them 
@en with hardly a redeeming point ex- 
@ept that of reckless courage. 

Davis was the exception to the gener- 
al =sorule; ‘fa generous and humane’’ 
man he is dewertbed by one who saw 
Wuch of him during a month’s captiv- 
tty—u man who ‘‘kept his crew im 
@ocd order.’’ But there was another 
@xception to this rule, a man who never 
fell in with any of the notorious crew 
tlready mentioned, and who perhaps 
would never have become a pirate but 
for that famous exploit by Davis, the 
eapture of Fort James in the Gambia 
River, ‘‘the next best fortification to 
Cape Coast Oastle of all that are to be 
found on either the north or south 
@ousts of Guinea,’’ 

Captain John Massey’s reign as a 
eorsuir was singularly brief, unstained, 
too, by bloodshed or by other crime 
@ommon to the vile brotherhood that 
served under the black flag. He seems, 
tndeed, to have embarked on the life 
more in a fit of anger at his real or 
supposed ill-treatment by the Royal 
African Company than from any at- 
fraction that such a career preseated 
to him. He was a man entirely unused 
to seafaring life—a soldier, in fact, sent 
out from England in 172] in eommand 
of a detachment under orders to garri- 
son Fort James, This was some months 
after its captare and destruction by 
Davis, but at a time when all London 
yet rang with news of the exploit. 

When Massey, in the ship ‘‘Gambia 
Castle,’’ arrived in West Africa, there 
landed at Fort James from another 
ship, but almost at the same time, the 
aew Governor, Colonel! Whitney. Now 
Massey and his superior officer had 
scurcely been ashore a single day ere 
they discovered that, instead of being 
tespectively ‘*Governor’’ of a_ rising 
dettiement and ‘‘officer in command of 
the troops’’ of that settlement, titles 
asually indicative of position and au- 
thority, they were in effect nobodies, 
@ sort of superior servant, indeed. at 
the beck and call, as it were, of the 
merchants and facters of the Gambia. 

The position was intolerable, and 
both officers were roused to just anger, 
Mussey especially so, Colonel Whitney 
bimself, who was at the time seriously 
ul of a fever, stated his intention of 
tmmediately throwing up his appoint 
ment and returning to England. ‘‘He 
resolvy’d not to stay in a Place where 
there was so little Occasion for him, 
and where his Power was so confin'd.’’ 
ft may perhaps have been but a sick 
man’s fractious and irritable chatter; 
but it served no doubt further to in 
fume Massey, who, when he found later 
that the provisions and liquor supplied 
to his men by order of the merehants 
were inadequate as well in quantity as 
in quality, gave free rein to his indig 
pation. He had not come here to be 
a Guinea slave, said he; he had pro- 
mised his men good treatment and good 
and sufficient food. He was respon- 
sible for the soldiers under his com- 
mand, and if things were not mightily 
improved he would ‘‘take suitable 
measures for the preservation of 80 
many of his countrymen and compan 
fons.’’ It all sounds eminently reason 
able, and the chances are that some one 
of the merchants or factors in reality 
was feathering his nest at the expense 
of the garrison. 

The question of what are ‘‘suitable 
measures’’ in such a case is where one 
May quarrel with Massey. What he 
really did do was almost certainly very 
much more than he had in his mind 
when the threat was made, 

It chanced that on the ‘*Gambia Cas- 
tle’? was a certain George Lowther, her 
aecond mate, with whom during the 
voyage Massey had become very friend 
a Now, Lowther, who was a great 
favorite with the crew, had had, as is 
oot uncommon, some misunderstanding 
with his captain, or had committed some 
breach of discipline, from the conse. 

uences of which—namely, being put 

irons—-only the intervention and the 
threats of the men saved him, He who 
laid hand on Lowther might chanee to 
find himself knocked on the head with 
a handspike, said they. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the case, Lowther had, or thought he 
bad, a grievance against his Captain, 
and he and Massey, in listening to the 
tale of each other's wrongs, became 
even more intimate and friendly than 
before had been the ease, und no doubt 
ench by his talk inflamed the mind of 
the other, and swelled the spate of his 
tudignation, Massey wished himself 


The Pirate with a Conscie 


By John Lang 


ee 
e ? 


ag nf) wat? 


the miserable hole where he 
and his “men were starved on bad ra 
as If he could only get home again! 

‘* Nothing easier,’’ suggested Lowth- 
er, ‘There's the ship. The erew will 
stick té me to a man. Why not seize 
her and go home?"’ 

Why not, indeed? The seed fell on 
favorable soil, put out root, and sprang 
to quick maturity. 

The plot made rapid headway. Mas- 
sey sounded his men, whom he found 
enger to follow his lead in any diree- 
tion he pleased. Lowther let the fore- 
mast hands of the ‘Gambia Castle'’ 
into the secret, and the crew, by little 
signs—insolent manner, slovenly work, 
neglect of orders, and that indeseribable 
something which in such cases is al- 
Ways appareut—plainly showed Captain 
Russel that some uatoward event was 
in the wind. He went ashore to con- 
sult the council, and by the same boat 
Lowther secretly sent a letter to Mas- 
sey. 

“It is high time,’’ wrote Lowther. 
‘*Now or never!’’ 

At once Massey hastened to the bar- 
racks. 

‘*You men that have a mind to go to 
England, now's your time!’’ cried he. 
hey were all of a mind to go to Eng 
land. How could it well be otherwise? 
So a message was sent back to Lowther 
that all was well; aud he, taking time 
by the foreloek, at once put the mate 
in irons and seized the ship, Meantime 
Massey and his men broke open the 
storehouse, and sent on board of the 
‘*Gambia Castle’ all the provisions 
and nearly all the wine (eleven pipes) 
found there. Then Massey, going to 
Colonel Whitney's quarters, packed wu 
that officer’s bed, baggage, plate, ef- 
fects, and had them also conveyed to 
the ship, being under the belief that 
the colonel meant to come with them, 
according to promise, The latter, how- 
ever, now declined to have any hand 
in this particular way of settling their 
grievances, It was nothing short of 
piracy, he said, 

However, not to be deterred by any 
seeming change of front on the part 
of his senior officer, Massey came on 
board in the afternoon, having first 
dismountea all the guns in the fort 
so that the ship might not be fired on, 
Then, lest time should be wasted in 
weighing anchor and daylight fail them 
ere they cleared the treacherous river 
shoals and made sufficient offing to give 
them sea-room, the cable was hurriedly 
slipped. Down stream she drifted with 
the tide; but there was no wind to give 
her steerage-way, and the current set 
her on to a mud-bank, where she re- 
mained fast. 

There were other armed ships in the 
river; here was the chance for a man 
of action, here the opportunity for the 
‘*Gambia Castle’s’’ ex-captain, But 
whilst Lowther took charge of the ship, 
Massey with sixteen hands returned to 
the fort, remounted the guns, and kept 
striet guard till morning. No one 
should interfere with the ship if he 
could help it. By daylight the ‘‘Gam- 
bia Castle’’ was once more clear of the 
ground, 80 Massey carefully spiked and 
again dismounted the fort’s guns, and 
rejoined her ere she stood out to sea, 
exchanging shots as she went with 
various craft lying in the ehannel. 

And now that they were safe in blue 
water, Luwther showed bis real hund; 
he admitted that his intention through 
out had been to take to piracy, and not 
a man of his crew hesitated to joiu 
him, Whatever the intentions of Mas 
sey had been, however comparatively 
innocent his original plan, he and his 


away he 


soldiers were now in a tight corner, 
with small chance of escape. A few 


days later the ‘‘Gambia Castle,’’ now 


rechristened the ‘‘Delivery,’’ eaptured 
and plundered a brigantine, Massey 
also bore some part, a prominent al 


though not a brutal part, in the sub 
sequent taking of a wine-laden French 
sloop, The fact that she was French, 
his country’s hereditary enemy, no 
doubt might incline him to think that 
in helping to capture her he was doing 
no more than his bounden duty, But 
in any case, with his will or against 
it, he was now a pirate, liable to be 
hanged if captured, 

Massey tried, poor simple man, when 
they reached West Indian waters, to 
persuade Lowther to send him ashore 
with thirty men to attack the French 
settlements. He had been a soldier all 
his days; this sea-fighting was not to 
his taste; for his part, let him fight on 
dry land, There was plunder in plenty 
to be had from the Frenchmen, legiti 
mate plunder, at the cost of a 1ew hard 
knocks, Let them so gain both profit 
and glory, 

But Lowther refused, and this led to 
a hot quarrel, Massey persisted; but 
Lowther showed, to his own satisfac- 
tiou, how hopeless such an expedition 
must be. Massey appealed to the ship’s 
company, amongst whom he found some 
—probably his own soldiers whom he 
had brought on board—who favored 
his scheme, who preferred fighting the 
French to plundering and burning 
ships, Lowther still refused, and the 
quarrel between the two spread to the 
men, Both parties were at white-heat, 
and in another minute would have been 
at each other’s throats when ‘‘Sail 
ho’’ from the mast-head turned their 
thoughts to other things. In a few 
hours the chase was overhauled—a Ja- 
maica ship bound to London, Lowther 
helped himself, as usual, out of her 
cargo, and then proposed sinking her 
with all her passengers on board, Here 
upon the quarrel of the morning broke 
out afresh. At any cost Massey would 
have no murder done, and the majority 
o° the erew backing him up, the ship 
was let go. It was impossible now, 
however, for Massey and Lowther to 
remain ov the same vessel; there must 
be a final separation, 

Accordingly some days later Lowther, 
finding that Massey still remained trou- 
blesome, still from a piratieal stand- 
point was hopelessly unbusinesslike, put 
him, with as mary hands as chose to 
accompany bim, on a small sloop lately 
captured, aud left them te shift for 
themsemves, 

Massey, accompanied by ten men of 
like mind with himself, headed straight 
for Jamaican, where he gave himself up 
to the Govervor, Sir Nicholas Laws 
telling him the entire story from first 
to last, concealing no part of bis own 


je TUR REVIEW, BO) 

neem) at ake, ibe, 

so many of His } ajesty ‘a Sub joets from 

per! pin j and that bis Design was to 

return ¥i oe ig till Lowther, -ean- 
ing with the’gteater Part of the 


Comps went & pyrating with the 


Sh 


@ Governor, a wide minded’ man, 


had no difficulty in understanding how 


Massey had beew duped... The latter's 
ilt in the business did not seem to 
m to be very black, and he gave the 

poor man. his liberty, even permitting 

him to eruise otf Aispaniola with Cap- 
thin Laws i the armed sloop ** Harpy,’’ 
in an ubsuccessful attempt to capture 

Lowther,: 

Most men, one imagines, wonld have 
been ‘content hencéforward to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. So far us lay in Massey's 
power, he had made amends, He had 
voluntarily delivered himself into the 
hands of the law, and the law, in the 
person of the Governor of Jamaiea, had 
acquitted him. At the worst, what the 
law said was, ‘‘Not guilty, but don’t 
do. it again.’ 

Massey was not content with this; 
he must needs keep on pulling the tails 
of the sleeping dogs. 


‘*My conscience hath a thousand 
tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several 
tale, 


And every tale condemns me for a 

villain,’’ 

That was Massey's point of view. 
**O eoward conscience, how dost thou 

aulict me!’’ 

His conscience, indeed, was now a 
constant source of misery, an endless 
affliction to him, and to let that incon- 
venient ‘‘conscience have vacation’? 
was to him an impossibility. There are 
men built in that way, but they do not 
usually adopt piracy as a career, nor 
even, it may be said, achieve notable 
success as men of business. 

A sensitive, hysterical, highly strung 
pirate is a hopeless anomaly, and Mas- 
sey was that strange product, Having 
tailed to salve a red-hot and guawing 
conscience by catehing Lowther with 
the help of Sir Nicholas Laws, he took 
passage to London, and there eoutinued 
his career of self-accusation, 

Letters took a deal of writing in 
those days, and we may imagine the 
be conscientious zeal with which 
Massey indited a lengthy despatch to 
the deputy-governors and directors of 
the African Company, wherein he set 
forth his entire story, concealing noth- 
ing, extenuating nothing, rather insist- 
ing on his own participation in guilty 
misdeeds, explaining his motives, and 
excusing the whole as ‘‘Rashness and 
Inadvertency in himself, occasioned by 
his being ill-used, contrary to the Pro 
mises that had been made to him.’’ He 
owned, poor man, that his crimes merit 
ed death. ‘‘Yet,’’ he said, ‘‘if they 
had Generosity enough to forgive him, 
as he was still capable to do them ser- 
vice as a Scldier, so he would be very 
ready to do it; but if they resolved to 
prosecute him, he beeved only this fav 
or, that he might not be hang’d like 
a Dog, but suffer’d to die like a Sol- 
dier, as he had been bred from his 
Childhood’’—that is, that he might be 
shot. 

Poor Massey! he was not now deal- 
ing with a single mat, who might well 
have inclined to lenieney, but he had 
to do with a bowelless board, which 
knew not so much as the name of mer- 
cy. A speedy answer reached him that 
‘the should be fairly hang’d.’’ 

He knew now what to expect. Why 
did he not take himself out of the way? 
But not he! Not Don Quixote himself 
ever more valorously and recklessly ran 
amuck at a windmill than now did Mas 
sey play for his life against Fate’s 
eogged dice. That there might be no 
question as to his whereabouts, the un 
happy man took lodgings in Aldersgate 
Street, London, and the following day 
posted off to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
chambers, 

‘‘Has a warrant yet been granted by 
my Lord against Captain John Massey 
for piracy?’’ asked he. 

The clerks had no knowledge either 
of such a man or of such a warrant. 

‘Ah, well,’’ said Massey, ‘‘there 
will be one soon, and IT am the man in 


question. I lodge at So and so’s in 
Aldersgate Street. You will make no 
mistake when vou want to find met’’ 

It was a new experience for the 


clerks, but they took down the address 
in writing. In a few days the African 


Company did take out a warrant, and 
Massey was found readily enough in 
uis lodgings. But nothing whatever 


could be proved against bim; there -was 
uot any person in London who eould so 
much as charge him with any fact out 
side his own statement, and the state 
nent even could not be proved to be 
in his writing, So that still he might 
well have gone free if only he had been 
able to hold his tongue. But in reply 
to a question, be not only owned that 
the letter written to the African Com 
pany was his, but he insisted also on 
retelling the whole story to the magis 
trate, He was, in fact, a sort of early 
‘*Mr. Dick,’’ and his King Charles’s 
head was the not very blighting list of 
his own crimes. 

They committed him to Newgate af- 
ter this; but there being no witnesses 
in England to testify against him, he 
was let out on bail until such time as 
witnesses could be brought from Africa. 

On the 5th July, 1723, Captain Russel 
of the ‘‘Gambia Castle’’ and others— 
cne, the son of Colonel Whitney, whom 
Massey had taken with him on board 
the ship and set ashore again on learn 
ing definitely that the boy’s father was 
certainly into coming—gave evidence. 
Three weeks later Exeeution Dock saw 
the last act in the life of Captain John 
Massey. 

He was of that stamp which produces 
martyrs, One ean conceive such a man 
lying for his faith; had he been a 
Scottish Covenanter, one can see him, 
to use a phrase employed by Lord Lau 
derdale, ‘‘ glorifying God at the Grass- 
market.’’? But t is not understandable 
how in any possible circumstances a 
man of the disposition and temperament 
of Massey could for a moment have 
permitted himself to be hurried into 
piracy, even into such modified piracy 
as that with whieh he did get mixed 
up. That he rushed open-armed into 
death, entreating to be taken, was the 
almost inevitable outcome of a con 
seience so abnormally morbid, 


TO PAINT KING GEORGE 

R. PHILIP A, LASZALO, who has 
‘ recently returned to London to 

make his preliminary sketeh for 
a life-size portrait of King George, is 
known all over the world as the Hun- 
garian Sargent. There is scarcely a 


=e os a ag bye Patna er 1h A mleead eg 1) is 
owned he df th ‘Butope who hae’ not 
thin recht Youre hom the subyjoet re 
his genius as a portrait painter; and he 
o ean boast of sitters in America, 
where he has painted President Tati 
‘and ex-President Roosevelt. 
» A good story is told of the time when, 
ag a guest at White House, be war 
Mainting portraits. of Mr, end Mrs. 
Ronevelt ‘The President was painted 
in riding Gress, with whip in hand and 
#& purple cape thrown well back from 
his shoulders, 

‘*Say, that’s bully!’’ said Mr. Roose 
velt admiringly, ‘*1 was going to ak 
you to paint the wife, but you've made 
such a first-hand job of this rugyed 
aubject that I’m kind of nervous about | 
handing you over anything so delicate 
as 2 woman,’’ 

The painter reassured him. i 

**Well,’’ said Mr, Roosevelt, ‘‘if you | 
paint my wife, it’s got to be a good | 
portrait. 


and night get annoyed if I think! 
you haven't done her justice. 


Mr. Laszalo’s sketch. He wrote in the) 
artist’s autograph book: 
‘“*With the hearty thanks and good. | 
will of Theodore Roosevelt, White 
House, March 22nd, 1908."’ 

Mr. Laszalo was honored with sever. | 
al ‘‘commands’’ for portraits of the) 
late King Edward, who, when be heard. 
that the artist contemplated going to! 
America to paint the President's por- 
trait, said: ‘* You will paint one of the, 
most interesting men of the twontiéth 
century,’’ and gave him permission to 
take the portrait he had just finished 
across the Atlantie for the then Presi-| 
dent to see, 

President Taft was first sketched un-| 
der the most amusing conditions. He 
called on Mr. Roosevelt on some admir 
alty business, and, when this had been 
disposed of, Mr, Taft, as he then was, 
was asked by the President to excuse | 
him as the artist had some very par- 
tieular work to do, Accordingly, Mr. 
Taft retired to a table and busied him 
self with his dispatches. 

‘*Now is your opportunity,’’ whisper 
ed Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘get him now, be- 
cause his size makes him sensitive, 

Mr. Laszalo’s sketch was a brillant 
piece of work, and, as he handad it to 
Mr. Roosevelt, he whispere |: 

‘*He will be the next President?’’ 

**Sure!’’ answered Mr. Roosevelt. 

**And then, when his term is over, 
you will return to office?’’ 

Mr. Roosevelt gave one of his 
serutable smiles, but said nothing, 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR ANSWER 

Bare PEREIRA, the Bishop of Croy- 

don, whose remarks on Sunday 

observance have been widely quot 
ed, was, until his present appointment, 
viear of Croydon, England. Like a 
great many Anglican clergymen, his 
lordship is an Trishman, and a Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduate. 

Dr. Pereira is one of the most. out- 
spoken, as well as the most unconven 
tional, of clergymen. His sermons were 
once described by Dr. Creighton as 
models of what a ‘‘priest of the world 
should deliver.’’ 

He is a strong advocate of temper- 
ance reform, and in this connection he 
relates an amusing story of an oecasion 
when he was asked to examine the chil 
dren belonging to a Band of Hope in 
South London, 

In putting them questions, Dr, Per- 
eira asked: 


‘*Please look upon me as a total 
stranger without any knowledge of 
what temperance reform means, I ask 


you what drink you recommend best. 
What would you say?’’ 

Immediately a forest of hands went 
up. 

‘*Wellf’’ he asked one. 

‘*Beer,’’ was the prompt reply. 

‘*T should have liked,’’ says the 
bishop in telling the story, ‘‘to have 
seen the face of the superiritendent of 
the Band of Hope had he heard that 
answer given.’’ 


‘‘THE STUFF THAT COUNTS’’ 
Mi R, ANTHONY HOrE HAWKINS, 
R a dramatization of whose stery, 

‘‘Helena’s Path,’’ was produced 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre in Lon 


lon reeently, is by profession a bar 
rister, All his life he has been more 
or less of a bookworm, however, and 


the story of how he became an author 
is an interesting one. 

Many years ago he met a well-known 
editor who was struck with the way he 
diseoursed about books that he asked 
him if he ever did any writing himself. 
Mr. Hawkins confessed that he did 
‘*something in that line,’’ whereupon 
the editor desired to see some of his 
work, 


Shortly afterwards, the young bar 
rister produced his manuscripts. 

‘*Hi’m,’’ said the editor, after read 
ing a few pages, ‘‘ want to sell it?’’ 

Mr. Hawkins modestly replied that 
he didn’t mind if he did, and wondered 
if a pound a thousand words would be 
too much remuneration, 

‘*T'll give you several pounds a thou- 
sand,’’ replied the editor, ‘‘and will 
start publishing right away.’’ 

In a few days Mr, Hawkins received 
his first proo. sheets signed ‘‘ Anthony 
Hope.’’ 

‘‘Shall I put my last name there?’’ 
he asked the editor. 

‘It doesn’t matter—it’s the stuff 
that counts,’’ was the reply; and so 
was burn the famous nom-de-plume that 
has become a household word to the 
English speaking world. 

Mr, Hawkins is known everywhere 
for his genial nature, and he has a re- 
putation for palng particularly kind 
to struggling members of the literary 
eraft. 

But one day he came across a would- 
be author, who was more of a bore than 
a genius, He visited Mr, Hawkins, 
and, having unfolded his tale of woe, 
and been duly aided, said: 

“Tl think, Mr. Hawkins, that Provi- 
dence must have sent me to you,’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the author of ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’ suavely, ‘‘let us 
hope that Providence will not acquire 
the habit of doing s0.’’ 


When a girl knows she isn’t pretty, 
she must be elever; in fact, elever 
enough to know she isn’t pretty, 

Fame is a bubble, but it is just as 
well to let someone else do the blowing 
for you. 

In the stock market it sometimes 
happens that even the bull must grin 
and bear it. 

The world is made up of equal parts 
of people who have money and don't 
know how to enjoy it and people who 
naven’t any and do, ’ 


jae back in old Ontario, there lives 
« tribe of Indians boasting the 

most aristoeratic native blood in 
Ameriea, Ot eourse, they are Pagans; 
ho such consegyative race as these Onon 


dagas would even thing of embracing a+ 


‘fnew! religion like Christianity within 
such a brief period of timé, as the cen 
fury and a half in which the missior 


#pies have urged, and toiled, and plead 


od with them to lend ears te the gos 


pels. But unlike most tribes of redmen, | 


the Onondagas will always give a spok 


the diay a Pagan joins some ‘*Chureh,’’ 


he is asked to contribute money thereto, | ~ 
But the President was charmed with Christianity costs coin, and the Onon | be the pearer of a nation % gratitude 


daga cislikes this idea, not that he is 
less a spendthrift than his red breth 
ren the continent over, but that his 


jupbringing has been in a faith that 


costs nothing but a personal devotion, 
Ife will then tell you that another rea 
son for his dislike for Christianity is 
the incessant begging and pleadine for 
favors from the white man’s God, with 
which His devotees are constantly 
harassing Him, The Pagan will say to 
the missionary: ‘‘You are always ask 
ing the Great Spirit for endless things. 
Let Him alone. He knows what is good 
to give you.’’ The Onondaga is as 
‘good as his argument, but once a year, 
there is a Pagan rite whereat Divine 
favor is implored; that is at the Great 


| Dance given after the Indian corn is 
| planted in May. 


And because it is the 
national food, this Great Spirit is be- 
sought to bless it, to make it grow and 
produce strengthening food for 
tribe, but no personal favors are asked, 
obly national benefits. Every other 
dance in the year is of a thanksgiving 


nature, altnough oftentimes enough, the} 


Indians have little to be thankful for. 
Sut the greatest of all these dances 
will be in progress as this article goes to 
press, It is the renowned ‘‘Saerifice of 
the White Dog,’’ one of the most im 
posing rituals it has been my experience 
to witness. That the people who par 
ticipate in it are locked down upon and 
pitied by the Christians, is because these 
latter have never investigated the 
beauty of the Onondaga pagan faith or 
the innermost meaning of this most an 
cient dance. 

It. will seem strange to you as you 
read these lines that 60 miles west of 
Toronto, this mournful drum will be 
beating. The eerie turtle rattles will 
be giving time to the dancers’ steps, 
that men with their red bodies stripped 
to the waist, will be dancing and chant 
ing for three nights and three days, in 


this great sacrificial rite that has been | 


their 
turies. 

Early in each New Yesr (the exact 
date depends upon certain yphases of the 
moon) the Onondagas on the Grand 
River Reserve in the Coutty of Brant, 
Ontario, begin preparations for the 
‘*saerifice.’’ The pagan holds that all 
human sacrifice is distasteful to the 
Great Spirit, but that He/ requires of 
man something that is neagto hiseheart, 
that is from beneath his h@usehold roof, 
something that is of his @veryday life. 
The dog to the Indian is all this, and as 
no impurity can enter thie presence of 
the Great Spirit, that dofy must be of 
spotless white, one single discolored hair 
would bar it from being acceptable for 
the rite. (I recall a year when no white 
dog could be secured and this sacrifiee 
was omitted until the following vear). 

The honor of acting as something re 
sembling tne role of a high priest at 
the rite been maintained in one 
family for centuries, The men of thi 
family are also the cffieial fire keepe 
of the Great Council of the Troquois 
possess various other titles and positions 
that mark them as aristocrats through 
many generations, No haod but that of 
one of the ‘*Buek’’ family is ever al 
lowed to tonch the white dog after it is 
brought to the ‘‘Loug House,’’ 
tribal place of worship, back of which is 
a group of dense cedars, The animal is 
mercifully strangled, 1or no drop of 
blocd must be shed, Blood is the In 
lian’s sion of war, and ‘‘there is no 
thing but peace between the Great 
Spirit and His red cnildren, 

Priceless strings of wampum are then 
looped about the dog’s nec} 


religious heritage through cen- 


has 


1eck, brilliant 
ribbons and beads are banded about his 


body, and he locks what he is—a pro 
duetion of pagan fancy. 1! once heard 
a white woman ask Chief Buck why; 


they decorated the poor dead ereature 
so gorgeously, and he replied in Eng 
lish: ‘* Why do you paint your ehurches, 
and put red and blne glass windows in 
them?’’ She had no reply to give him, 

Before the chief enters the 
House with his dead burden, he ties 
the forefeet together with the corner of 
a scarlet silk handkerchief, and with 
the opposite corner fastens together the 
hind feet, leaving a long loop of sili 
which ue lifts to his shoulder. Then, 
with measured step and downbent head, 
he appears before the assembled tribe, 
Silence broods everywhere not a word is 
spoken, as he takes his stand at the end 
of the long log building. One by one, 
the men drop in behind him, and at a 
given signal, the music begins. 

In the centre of the room and sitting 
astride a wooden bench, are the two rat- 
tle beaters, who for hours must sing 
the strange low-voiced chant of the 
ritual, and beat time with those turtle 
shell rattles, the melancholy sound of 
which no instrument ever made eould 
imitate or produce, 

Near the doorway, stands an cold man 
with an Indian drum—for a full mile 
before one reaches the Long House you 
ean hear that half wailing hollow 
‘*beat’’ that only can be extracted from 
a drum with dampened sheepskin 
stretched over one drum head only, At 
the first throb of this drum, the first 
beat of this rattler, a score of moceasin- 
ed feet swish softly into tne dance, As 
the men eircle round the building, the 
women leave their seats, and join at 
the end of the sine, Their dance steno 
is quaint and almost silent, and even 
when the exeitement grows great, when 
the warriors sing and give vent to high. 
throated whoops, the women maintain 
their noiseless step and their speechless 
demeanor, Some of them carry babies, 
huddled in # ‘*broadeloth’’ looped over 
their shoulders, some hold tiny children 
by the hands, urging them to dance, and 
teaching them the steps. The little 
people are wonderfully apt aud 1 have 


PII AIP aE Oe Bt VRE OWN SPLIT Dt OU Cee BETTS yD 


The Great New Year White Dog: 
Sacrifice of the Onondagas 


the, 


the | 


Long | 


seen sinall toddlers daneing beautifully ? 
ie han i Of their faves vi) d voch- 
ete. Por three honrs the dance goes ont 
Without ceabing; the will tousic is aug | 
inpited by Tie Fiugle Gf wninials’ tooth & 
and claws; the tinkle of beaded fri M 


e8 » 
orpametting the -costiimes 6 the wor 2 
shippers, afd yet, sbove it ail, one can 


eatch the soft, ewir-siver of iioccasined 
feet and oS epi time aund rythm 
at swing OfAjthe abd inuscular bo lies. 

Sut at {i@peide of the three hours, 
Chiet Buck piasesy the limp boly of the 


You must bring out all her|en reason for adhering to their ancient | dead creatuge suspeuded from his shoul 
charm, hace use I’m in love with her,/faith; their foremost objection is that der, is pathetie in the @xtrem« 
' 


, but it,§ 
also, has a measure of etude holiness in! 
its litelessnése, for one kidiws it to 

’ 
Giver of all 
whether that Giver be iv the 
Heaven of tue Christians or the Happy 
Hunting Grounds of the pagan. 

Some 20 yards distant from™he Lon 
House is the small log-built saeri icin 
lodge. It 18 not regarded as a temple 
(although used solely for this purpose), 
and there is no ceremony observed upon 
entering it, save that the bearer of the 
|** white sacrifice’’ walkg first. On the 
grounu in the centre of the lodge is a 
brisk wood fire, and directly above it, # 
large square aperture the roofs 
through which the smoke aseende, leay 
ing the air in the building eomparative- 
ly clear, Above this fire, Chief Buck 
outstretches his arms, singing the while 
a mournful incantation that holds a hint 
of a burial service. At intervals the 
warriors join him, their voices bleadi 
harmoniously with his, aud now and 
again the thin half-high tones of the wo- 
men rise through the chant with un- 
mistakable devotion. The chief thes 
slips from his shoulder ghe silken brace 
that suspends the <¢ and holding the 
} dead upturned palma, 
high he chants the 


and toankfulness to the 
Good, 


in 


his 
flames 
time-honored formula: 

‘“«This is the white sacrifice of some 


creature on 
above the 


thing near to the hearts, uear to the 
lives of the Indian people. This is te 
earry to the Great Spirit the thanks of 
His children for every gift he has bes- 
towed upon them within the past year 
As this dog is spotless, so our thank@ 
must rise in spotlessness; in this 
dog wears wampum (the Indian mes 
Sage of peace), 80 our message to the 
| Great Spirit is one of peace; upon the 
| smoke which arises from this sacrifice, 
| still be lifted and carried aloft, all the 
good and the gratitude in our hearts, 
jand as the smoke curls about the feet of 
jthe Great Spirit, who sits smoking Fis 
|pipe of peaee in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, He will know that we, His In 
dian children, do this thing to show 


as 


}our thankfulness for the great peace 
| that He has caused to dwell between 
us,’’ 


| Then with three quick, wordless calls, 


the chief drops the white dog intc the 
embers, and scatters above it an incense 
which his own palms have powdered, 
and which consists of certain leaves 


roots, flowers and a touch of tobaceo, 
| The devotees stand about in silent 
groups, watching with solemn eves the 
ascending smoke. Each : 


half-savage 
heart echoes the message j t 


f ge it carrie ich 
simple, faithful soul believes that the 
visible smoke will reach the Great 


Spirit—-perhaps it does—no one knows, 


| When the white sacrifice is entirely 
eonsumed by the flames, the worship- 
pers return to the Long House to resume 


the danee, and 


presently great irom 
kettles of steaming boiled mutton and 
beef are in; kettles 5 ra 
; soup, kettles of beans and many loaves 
of ‘‘white’’ pread, as we is much of 
the ‘*pounded’’ corn b of Indian 
ake, follows great feasting, for 
the r tes onéee over, e tribe 
forget their mood of melancholy and for 
another two days they will dance, and 
| feast, and make long sneeches, and fin- 
ally, when the great festival is ended, 
they will depart for their homes in ar 
orderly and law-abiding manner 
| There is no carousing, no drinking, ne 


noisy hoodlumism, such as is frequently 
ja regrettable feature amongst th ‘ 
|tianized tribes living at the very doors 
jof the pagan portions th reserve, 
jand yet, although not 1 per cent. of the 
|population of Toronto, or the nearer 
|eities of Hamilton and Brantford, know 
| of the white dog sacrifice; those who dx 
are seandalized that such 


Chris 


of 


} 
? 


‘*Paganism’?’ 


should be permitted to exist in the very 
heart of Ontario. A still—if the 
citizens could attend one of these fes 


tivals, eould know of the law-abiding 
i lives, the consistent faith, and the 
simple devotion of the Onondagas, it 
would open their eyes to the beauty of 
an ancient belief that has wrought for 
its followers nothing but good, 

The last time I attended the ‘‘ white 
sacrifice,’’ we had in our party a. re- 
nowned ‘* Indianologist,’’ who, the year 
he died was president af the Americus 
|} Association of Seience, and we .were 
j}also accompanied by a very schglarly 
j young priest from Quebee, As we en- 
tered the sacrificial lodge, and this invo- 
| cation to the Great Spirit was interpret- 
ed to him, Father Francois removed 
h ihsat and stood bareheaded thfough 
jthe half-hour it tock for the hurning 
jof the dog. I was a young girl af;the 
time, and afterwards I remarked to the 
priest on his action, and added: 

‘*Pather, [ am so glad the pacan rite 
so impressed you,’’ 

‘‘Pagan?’’ he answered, ‘‘are these 
devoted Indian children—pagans? I 
only wish that half my congregatica 
were as close to real Christianity ae 
these people who put up that prayer wi 
heard an hour ago,’' : 

E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 


It is one of the mysteries of life 
how two men can make a bargain, and 
both get the worst of it, 

‘*Millions for defence,’’ is an admir- 
able motto for the lawyer who is re- 
tained at that end of the case. 

Some men are like blotting pads im 
that they absorb the ideas of others 
without acquiring any of their own, 

The cookbook may be an admirable 
thing in its way, but itvis responsible 
for many an unhappy marriage, 

Actions speak louder than words, & 
ju’gment is always werse than a mere 
dun, 

A soit apswer may ture away wrath, 
but a soft ‘*ahp is surer, 

Blood will tell, but some people's 
blood is mot very ¢emmunicatirve, 


™ 
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firet pereon guessing neare 
eeconde the watch will run 
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This Contest is absolutely FREE. 
a mew advertising dodge. You can find out from some of your friends who own Regina 
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The Bow Island Review, Saturday, March 18, 1911, 


ZINC SMELTED BY GAS. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Standard Trusts Company in 
Winnipeg vecently, W. Whyte, vice- 
president of the company, spoke as 
follows :~ 

“Tam informed that zine is now 
smelted most economically by the use 
of natural Gas, owing to the longer 
flame and slower heat. As there is 
animimense natural gas field in the 
Medicine Hat district, I look with 
great confidence for a large develop- 
ment in the zine industry. There are, 
as you are probably aware, immense 
areas of natural gas southwest and 
west of Medicine Hat. We have been 
boring along the C.P.R. line, at dif- 
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Hay, Oats, Wheat, Corn, 
ke 


A FREE WATCH 
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Estray, 


ferent places, for some years, hoping} On the premises of W. ©. Sita | 

nN 9 that we might strike petroleum, and | (s.w. 6-11-10), cow, ved, abcut five years HOTEL MYRTLE 
in the past year we struck at Bow dy ag ist halter on, no visible 
Island, a well that yields nine million | #04. Apply as above. 


cubic feet of gasa day. If more gas 
is found, | have every reason to be- 
lieve that a Company will be tormed 
to supply Lethbridge and the inter- 
inediate towns and also Calgary and 
intermediate towns,” 

Since the above meeting as our 
readers are uware, a large company 
has been formed, and are now employ- 
ing large numbers of men at Bow 
Island, 


MARCH 28th, 


Lost. 


to the name of Fanny. Any persor 
finding same will please notify Dr. 
Paterson or R. B, 
reward, 
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Real Estate. 


os GAS’ + ‘FROM THE HAT 


It is not a scheme to make money, but is just 


The circumstances that a company 
has been incorporated with a capital- 
ization of eight million for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the Medicine Hat} 
natural gas field and piping the gas 
from Bow Island to Calgary and in- 
termediate points makes the fact self- 
evident that 


and guess accordingly. 


Financial Brokers. Insurance 


expert opinion has con- 


Money to Loan. 


(SEEDS) — Wheat, Oats, 
GIVE US A CALL, 


LINDQUIST & BREHMER, 


One Boston terrier bitch, answer ing 


A, Colp and receive 


Seed! Seed! 


Chopped Oats, and Flour. 
Flax and Corn, 


PRICES RIGHT. 


reed Store 


Proprietors. 
ALBERTA 


H. Hobson, Prop. 


Commercial Travellers’ 
tlome, 


1} 
Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 


and Cigars. 


The Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
connection. 


iicadquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


Rates--$2.09 a day. 


| 
: P a: ‘ MEAL HOURS. 
R| vineed the big capitalists of the sta- > URS be 
‘ , Jeweller, etc, [iis rsccscet [sss stoking on af 
B | Source. Agents for the Winnifred })}$ to7.30. Pe eee oe 
That is from the Medicine Hat T : | § Sundays—-Breaktast 8 to 9.30, Din- 
pe ‘ownsite Co, RAR ee kee 
ISSUER OF MARRIAGE LICENSES. News. ao 12.30 to 1.30. Supper 5.30 tof 
The News apparently forgot to also | f r * | 7 iE 
}mention the fact that Calgary is a] @ OW ISLAND - ALTA. Bow island ¢t-: Alberta bh 
f one > 
| sub-division of Medicine Hat and that } | 
A | x SW LL 
‘ » , jit was contemplating bringing | |" sistent - x 
| Messrs. Olson and Hallis of Leth , | ‘ | - ~ ee TSIM r res 
! ethbridg | ‘ 
The Bow Island Review bridge, formerly of the C.V.R., have ap iiitte ok | 
; ie Might as well have the wao.e ches 3 } 
accepted the agency for the HUoaglin | ( r t of the | IVERY , FEED 
A Town and Country Journal Devoted to the interests of 'W?site in Bow Island, ae Island Di arcu AND 
. _ : + Pf As the result of its advertisinent in | ow isian Direct 
w Island and Surrounding Districts. Niches : 4 IF s 
Bow Isla g Districts |the ‘Review” the Hoaglin Invest-| i ~ ro STEAM| SALE STABLES. 
. | : j}ment Co. reports a sale of fourteen BOARD OF TRADE, ENGINEERS. 
Published at Bow Island every Saturd}y Morning, residential lots, these being put] President, A. F. Dulma | 
Subscription Price $1.50 Per Yearjn advance. through by the agent, A. Waddell. | president, EK. C. Ludtke; Secretar 3 |W. BEGG - - + PROPRIETOR 
3 i Treasurer, W. P. Cotton; Executive NUTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that} 
Messrs, A. M, Flint and J. W. Hurd | committee, J, W. Hurd, 8S. D. MeCrea, an ex ymination will be d by Nat| 
W. P. Cotton . . . . Publisher and Prop | and Rev. H. M. Henderson visited|T, W. Dyer, P. E. Ludtke, A. W avshall, a duly appointed inspector 
| Grassy Lake on Thursday—te attend-a fuller, W.1 Hopkins aid Dr Pat Le an ball ler » the Provinee—of Good Rigs. 
=< = ™ ; Neh, son, iberta, a 
ADVERTISING RATES mecting of the Masonic Lodge. 1 bare Murch Sad: Union aatek } Careful Driving 
: — ia 8 ADs’ nats set ] y SERVICES Grass ake, March 2 trassy 
Transient Advertising such as legal notices, tenders, readers, ete., 12¢ per lin ; Ms. and Mrs, ig D. McC ephtoacie te CHURCH SERVICES. wets \, . PATO eehy' GNOPE 
8c per line each subsequent insertion, Lost, Found, Wanted, etc., 50) beta hd faa =e ibid he nek ese ats | ' | vara] . 4 ledicine Hat, March 27th, Cosmo- |! i ; 
for first insertion, 25c each additional one | little baby girl in their household on ir C Bie oe and-—Service in © itan Hotel |Best Attention given to Patrons at 
. * es : , ¢ , way 1s (oan bens wurch every Sunday at 7s : e | ss 
Commercial Advertising rates on application, Profesdional Cards occupying one | at last. meee congratulations, : Sunnyvale, B. T. Hands, ai At nine o'clock a.m., for the pur- all times. 
inch 83.00 per quarter. Commercial Advertising payable monthly all|® spe sie many ae ave exte nded | | Ha indett every alternate Sunday. Not 2 OF FIN aes nycine > 8 fear appre n- 
i \ ‘ }to the ha py parents, ices of baptisins, marriages. ete., to be | Hees an Opportunity of qualifying for 
pei > eikdaaed Four insertions constitute 4 month except per yearly | i ’ NO . | ices of 1 sy, Peg tee és, : Sea Taland, is ‘ stifle ates tnder the provisions of e 
CONIRARY, A number of agricultural imple-| iy, M. Herderson, Priest in Charge he Steam Boilers Act, 1600. ‘St bl ra) > hy 
Yo ensure insertion of advertisements and new ads., notification of same MUST | ments, live stock, etc., the property of | yyethodist. Church.—Services every } Ap ication Forms may be obtained | . a 8S nea P A al way 
be made to this office before 12 o'clock noon Wednesday of each week.|Geo. Wolfe, was disposed of by|}Sunday at Brophy’s Hail at 8 fg bike 1 p Leah ph: a Department or 
Local items of interest as news, accepted up to each Friday. This rule | auction by D. M. Garrison on Friday,| Sunday School 2. p.m. Mr. Waster} vuct be mneitaels Ait i re yaa se | Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 
ix not a hard and fast one, but we cannot guarantee insertion after that| March 17th. The sale drew « large | W tol ovina “ A) a.m, a eee urdett! ind declared to before a Commissioner 
time, lcrowd and the bids were extremely |. , “’ ite ry . w Justice of the Peace, before an ex- 
* | extended to all—-Rev. Wri ght, ininis- . ; tp ; 
Marriages, birth and death notices inserted free | salistactory, thanks to the auctioree: .| ter. PEA TLOL mee: antod. KS, 
ars & ‘ mn : P J‘) ww DLO 
——= eee = = = | Mr. A. Walch, formerly with the | Mr. F, Alfred holds services at M ie Deputy Minister, 
{ 1 
, aa RA fibson’s and Anderson's Schoolhouse | ds 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS j Western Tinsmithing & Plumbing] and My. Taylor's north Poe patra sre Re en OF Saye Works, 
ju r. Taylor 1 id j dmontoi 
We invite Correspondence on all matters of publie interest, and especially sy of  Lethbridg vip? hg ae rake us ter i ah PAP: MERA R UES, 08 yoni 
anag i i Dy ; 5s | south side, ee 
country news, but reserve to ourselves the vight to omit any part or all MAN ARAN S a opt tet A. Colp | i ate j 
u Fi pas lolunting and tinsmithing depart- St, Andrew's, — 11) a.in., Sabbat) | saessammmammemenseaescus eens nena 
the copy submitted. The name andthe address of the correspondent | I é. |School and Bible Class. "7.30 pan. | 
must accompany all letters for insertion, ‘pitas not necessarily for | yer | Be gular Service, All made heartily | Support Home Industries 
publication. Mr. P. L. Leach, secretary of the | eleome. Rev, W. H. Anderson,M.A, | Q 4 ry » And t Wi ‘ ] ‘ 
~ | yrs hes | minister }@ And get your ev's S of 
Oountry correspondents are requested to have their copy reach the office by 1Taber Board of Trade, visited Bow | tinist vr. } i B y iets . Bppy 
Tuesday noon of each week. Country letters arriving the latter part of | Island on Thursday, and incidentally | | 
the week are frequently crowded out, and by the next Week some of the | gave us a very pleasant call. Come TRAIN SERVICE, | MONEY 5 | 7 fy) 19% AT Al 
news has lest much of its value on account of its age. pnieeiy id ae your optimisin i No. 211 (westbound) arrives here at } LONG N) C04 hy MINE | 
JOB WORK | FOC anc wholesome, ‘ 88 pan | 
| | ome ; rt |§ We have an unlimited : 
is : é No. 212 (eastbound), arrives rep 1 1 amount of PRE p ete papier Meee er ve 
THE REVIEW OFFICE is well supplied with all kinds of type, and is prepa-| By @ reqnest of a number of the} | ge (eastbound), arrives here ‘at Insurance Money to loan on Six mil Prog ai ew Island 
mishionere " 1a3 We | eR 2.10 p.m, > Sec, 60-11-11, 
red to execute at the shortest notice any Job work from the dainties | Parishioners of All Saints’ Church, at No 15 (w thound), arrives her {| FARM LANDS ins : fh i ial yf 
. ., h service wi +] F . NO. he yeslLoound), arrives here a 4 Y \ if ders caremully attencdec Oo und 
of cards to full sheet posters morning service will be held alter ‘ : ARI LAT ; ge : ; ’ 
’ ve : p " 81: yoploess guaranteed, 
nately with an evening service. The | 13t am. t : agin atl? y : 
ine vie ‘The vill ace earn tiga cities ~ ichange will take place on Sunday, | No. 214 (eastbound), arrives here a Nabe too teh, Terms of Five Coal equal to any along the Crow i 
| The Village Councilin this issue is March 26, when the service will be| 2-56 4m. ears, nterest 74 and 8 per P.O. BOX : 
| 1 : pane Te at oad 26, 10 5 ‘ " ‘onte in anade alk j .O. AND ¥ 
ocal opics | requesting applications for the post of | pela at 1 a.m. This will give the ss =n me Come in and let us talk it | 10, BOW ISL 
village constable, town a morning service every two Miscellaneous | 
earners an arcs ab Keak arene iene : hg Srey tan nf | Weeks. i ; | , | 
Mr. A. M. Davidson puid the Hata ; ve | Link, upon ean sg ( fon. vf eks i a C i U DIKE | 
brief visit this week. ethbridge, together with D, Huagarty, Smith's pool-hall, Bow Island, has he fe af 
. ‘ are distvibuting the seed grain here B sf . ; meu eet | p . QUONG SANG 
Mr, W. T, Taylor was a Medicine| this week digital Aiomitiinn ATiee ate thiol Village of Bow Island. 4 LAND Co | . | 
Hat visitor on Wednesday pany a week, and the change is very becom. | " Hi KES tA U KA N | 
i sday, ly nv : * . '¢ 
> A social afternoon will be held on|ing. The whole of the interior ha Tenders. “err aes | 
Mr. M. P. Hanson visited Grassy | Tuesday, March 21st at the home of| been newly painted, the tables have} TENDERS marked “ Tender for | -—_e——_—emeemee eee Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Lake on Wednesday. Mw, G BR. Howdan been recovered, chairs placed along | Constable,” wiil be received by the | Manlatad nll ave 
ie? idle Fes ; aes Bhs bits , -}undersigned up to ‘TUESDAY, |} shige Wan oe 7 
Mrs, Leo Hammond of Burdett was ; the fullextent of the hall, and new | eee tth, 10f Sty “peas fol 
the guest of Mrs. Clem Hoaglin this) Beane Mees R. Mactvemns arrived | cigar and wall cases installed, the mrt a Mth, 1911, State salary ex-|] YOUNG MAN | | A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
week, weve Tron, BKdmonton yesterday to] whole effecting an improvement that Lowest or any Tender not necessar- | Pee 4a Lae 
‘ P ‘ | take up residence on the west half of | js bound to be well appreciated, ily accepted, YOU NG WOMAN Dellalous Confectiqnery 
Mr, Geo, 8, Hoaglin took a trip east} 13.17.71, | LB. L. JAMIESON, Wei et ’ , GOOD BREAD, 
on Suturday, A second meeting of the local Sec.-Treasurer, , re fe pasa anes position re- IDs. A Lcat, 08 fon oko 
L.N. Swartz returned from Taber} ,.2h¢ W+H.M.S. will meet in the | brethren cf the 1.0.0,F, was held in | Bow Teland: alta. qimising » teminad Good ‘ spy 
4N 3 er a oo | : tans. & " | Mi Sth, 1911- i a y i ’ sclion, 
Go ticadae tak Manse on Thursday, March 23rd, at! the “Review” office Thursday evening, larch 18th, 1011 HAND and HEAD, ood Laundry in connection 


Mrs, I’, 
nesday from a days’ visit to 
bridge. 


Brophy returned on Wed- 
Leth- 


Mr. J. M, Anson of Bow Island was 
a visitor to Medicine Hat on Wednes- 
day, 

Mrs, A, Swennumson, who has been 
visiting in Minnesota, returned home 
Wednesday night. 

Rey, Murvell-Wright of Lethbridge 
paid a visit to the Rey. H, M, Hender- 
son here on Wednesday, 


Don't forget the 1.0,0,F, dance at 


Winnifred on Wednesday next, March | 


@nad,—or you'll surely regret it, 


A quantity of houschold furniture, 
ete,, the property of Geo, Ileiser, will 
be disposed ef by auction at the Bow 
Island Hotel on Saturday, April Ist. 


VD. MN. Garrigon, ductioncer, 


2.00 pan. All members are particu: | 


wheuthe meeting unanimously decid- 


larly asked to attend, , apply for a charter at si ® » Poul! you take itand make good ? 
} i abe y sien ” u ‘ ' od ul ‘ to} for Sale, : Rip Doon adiicatthat thet will 

Mr. and Mrs, P, E, Ludtke are re. | BBCE a A er " oP. he ige an bia | Se ved Oats for sale, $26.00 a ton.— RE Y i yi TER THAN THE 

ceiving congratulations upon the vw pi . ne & 7 # suitable) Apply Brehmer & Lindquist, Winni- aia es Me odag = 
recy ning 
urvival on Monday last of another fine | 248¢790- Up to Thursday evening | fred, Alta, \& MEAN ALBERTA BUSINESS 
buby boy | 14 intending applicants had paid their]. ss AEE aca TS a ee aS | ILLEGE 
Ae deposit. The next meeting will bi for Sal } MEDICINE ag A ALBERTA 

Messrs, Prillaman and Hymers have | held in the “iteview" office on ‘This or sale, Our Specialty is “Raising Salaries" 
opened np a real estate office in Mr.|day next, March 23, Three Milch Cows, one fresh, two 
Prowse’s building on Bow Avenue.) ,. , ; 5 . due to be fresh this month, | All| mee _—— 
Ww of ‘nt : The incorporation of 78 companies, | young and gentle,—Call east half of 

e understand it is their intention to}. : : 40-9, J. B. da euux a 
very shortly build for themselve with an aggregate capital of $9,356,000, | 4-2-9, J. F. Lasimoveaux, owner, KU JERAL SUPPLIES 

. y 4) ‘is announced in the last issue of the - - secemeumatnes PUN N) 

Mr. and Mrs. McLeod of Medicine| Alberta Gazette, Of this number 61} $25 Ke vard, loli , k 
Hat are staying at the Bow Island are oil com ounies eapitaized each at yee : , : ‘ \ full line of Caskets and cd 
| ‘ ' Fi | ; “ by od | One Bay Horse, nine years old,| Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 
jhote) this week, Itis their intention, $10,000, ‘he Prairie Fuel and Gas’ stands ubout 16 hands high, weight 
we understand, to go into business company is capita ized at the highest) aboot 1300 lbs,, rather light in the! EB, . B, Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 
here, | fie ure $e, U00. ‘the Common- bone, over on the knees re litile, SOME | | 

_ |} wealth compaay, limited, is capital vhite around the left hoof, Phe other} eg ee 

A sidewalk has been laid down this! jyed at half a miiiion, and the Peopie's| is & black Horse, nine years old, 15 te h Se oe 
week from Dyer’s store across to the Coa! coupany at a quater of a mil- bends high, thas ight Rs 200 ibs. wr on| J, W HOPKINS ° 
Myrtle hotel. The Village Council lion, | SHARE TeGb,.& EES wy site on the nose Registrar of Births, Marriages 


fand on one hind foot, $10 reward 
We print Visiting Cards--neat and | will be given on recovery of above 
tasty. aniuals.—H. O, Gillric, Burdett, Alta. 


and Deaths. 
ISLAND 


consequently, has been busy receiving | 


| congratulations, LOW 


ALBERTA 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


_farmers,Attention 


Hi ive you been in to see us about 
| that old Set of Harness that needs 
| repairs and to look over our stock 
i of New Harness that you will be 
| needing for spring work, If not, 

do not fail to come in and inspect 
our stock and see if we cannot suit 
your wants, 

We handle all kinds of heavy and 
light Harness and do all kinds of 
Repair Work, from mending your 
‘Shoes to waking a new set of har 
ness. We solicit your patronage, 


|| PIONEER HARNESS CO'Y 


Bell St. (fronting railway track) 


Advertise your Wants, 


if 


i) 


